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Low Fares 


One of the eternal arguments 
within the scheduled air transport 
industry is the relationship of fares 
to the volume of passenger traffic. 
One segment of this argument is 

le played by fear. 

Is it fear that keeps people from 
fying? Is it the higher fares? Or 
is a combination of the latter factor 
plus the fact that the luxury phase 
of air transportation has been so 
overplayed that the average traveler 
looks upon the airlines as a part 
of life on a higher social and 
economic stratum than that to 
which he is accustomed. It has 
been our contention—although we 
have often been disputed—that the 
airlines have failed to bring air 
transportation down to a common 
everyday feature of life. In a gen- 
eral way, air transportation is still 
something akin to staying at the 
Ritz or the Super-Biltmore. The 
average person simply doesn’t stay 
at those hotels because they are out 
of his ordinary daily level of living. 

The “educational fare” experi- 
ment of Northwest Airlines be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities 
has not been without its produc- 
tive results. A round-trip fare of 
$15 was established, only 50 cents 
above the one-way fare, and slightly 
under railroad fares. It was a 
barga'n rate, one of the cheapest 
ur races On record. The round-trip 
lure vas in the nature of a “one 
cent ale.” It was a bargain that 
the “average man” could under- 
stand because it was in dollars and 
cents 

Thc response from the public 
Was inmediate. All during January 
Northwest had full ships operating 
eg n the two points with wait- 
ing lists for almost all schedules. 
The patronage did not come from 
(Turn to page 12) 





Air Mail Week May 15-21 To 


Demonstrate Feeder Airlines 





NEW AIR MAIL ROUTES 


Advertising for Bids Held Up Until 
After March 15 
Advertising for bids for four new 
air mail routes, which had been ex- 
pected early in March, will not take 
place until after the 15th of the month 
at the earliest. Harllee Branch, Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, left for 
Puerto Rico on Feb. 25th and will not 
return for two weeks. The advertising 
was held up because of protests by 
advocates of the Tampa-Birmingham 
Memphis route which was not included 

among the four to be advertised 

Those scheduled to be advertised in- 
clude Wichita-Pueblo, Detroit-St. Saulte 
Marie, Jacksonville - Tallahasse - New 
Orleans, and Houston-San Antonio and 
Brownsville. The Tampa-Memphis ad 
vocates, however, are putting up a 
strong political fight and may be able to 
change the Post Office plans. A sixth 
route under consideration, Phoenix-Las 
Vegas, is not to be advertised now 

The P.O. has sufficient money on 
hand from now until the end of the 
present fiscal year, June 30, 1938, to 
pay for air mail on four routes and is 
confident of obtaining additional funds 
for the next fiscal year to continue 
them. The P.O. appropriation bill has 
not yet been voted on. 


Feeder Mail 


Favors 


CHARLES P. 


GRADDICK, Super- 
intendent of the Air Mail Service of 
the Post Office Department. who ad- 
vocates the development of feeder air- 
lines. 





TWA Offers 


$3,250,000 For Eastern 


But Gen. Motors Turns Thumbs Down; 
Rickenbacker Trying To Raise Cash 


(Copyright March, 1938, by American 
Aviation Associates, Inc.) 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
made its bid for purchase of Eastern 
Air Lines on February 11 but the offer 
was turned down flatly by General 
Motors Corporation, the controlling 
interest in North American Aviation 
Inc., of which Eastern is a_ part 
AMERICAN AVIATION anticipated the 
offer to purchase the line exclusively 
in its issue of last July 1 

The offer, made by John Hertz, 
partner of Lehman Brothers, was for 
$3,250,000, of which $1,000,000 was 
to be cash and the remainder in notes 

Meanwhile Eddie Rickenbacker, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Eastern Air Lines, asked General 
Motors to hold up sale of the line 
while he sought to raise money to make 
the purchase himself. G. M. gave him 





until Feb. 24 to raise the money but 
the deadline passed without arrange- 
ments being completed. It is under- 
stood that G. M. has extended the dead 
line to give Rickenbacker more time 
Rickenbacker, who was completely 
unaware of the TWA efforts to pur- 
chase the line when AMERICAN AVIA 
TION broke the story last July, and who 
only recently was tipped off by friends 
of what was going on behind the scenes, 
is working through Smith Barney & 
Co., Wall Street financial house, in his 
efforts to raise the necessary financing 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is handling negotia 
tions for General Motors 
been 


TWA has anxious to acquire 
Eastern as it would strengthen enor- 
mously its thin transcontinental route 


and would provide it with a lucrative 
north-south primary. TWA _ officials 


(Turn to page 2) 





Graddick Says 14,400 
Miles of Feeder Routes 
W ould Cost $3,000,000 
A Year At 306 a Mile 


TH possibilities ot 

tem of airlines Carrying air 
mail, passengers and express and link 
ing thousands of 
with regular 
airlines, will be 
onstration on scale with the ob 
servance of the first National Air Mail 
Week from May 15 to May 21 in cele 
bration of the twentieth 
the inauguration of regular ai 
Service 


national sys 


feeder 


communities 
trunk 
a practical dem 


smaller 
stops of the major 
given 


a large 


anniversary of 
mail 


Announcement of this special observ 
ance was made Feb. 15 by Harllee 
Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. Postmaster General James A 
Farley will be honorary chairman of the 
committee in charge, and Paul R 


Younts, postmaster of Charlotte, N.( 
will be active chairman 
An official cachet will be authorized 


at Kitty Hawk, N. C., the birthplace of 
aviation, to honor the Wright Brothers 
Every one of the 45,000 post offices in 
the United States will be authorized to 
arrange for its own local cachet 

Literally thousands of private pilots 
will be given the opportunity of becom 


ing air mail pilots for a day to fly the 
mail from interior offices to air mail 
stop points. Privately-owned planes 


light sportplanes—will be 
service to carry the special 


even the 
pressed into 
mail to terminal cities 

Although Air Mail Weck is strictly 
a promotion idea on the part of a New 
Deal agency officials have 
done everything except aid the construc- 
tive development of air transportation, 
the observance may result in a_ tre 


whose top 


mendous boost for expansion of ait 
lines. Basis for the promotion is the 
sincere efforts of Charles P. Graddick, 


superintendent of the air mail service, 
to expand air mail and to pave the way 
for feeder air mail systems 

As the industry 
work of lines carrying the 
at fair rates would require hundreds of 
new planes of the smaller transport 
type, hundreds of new pilots, and would 
mean much business to airports of the 
smaller communities who have been 
waiting for air mail these long years 


(Turn ? page 6) 
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Correction 

Through an error in re-setting a line 

of type after final page proofs were 

okeyed on the Feb. 15 issue, the total 
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Costello Bill Eliminates $75,000 
Limit On Aircraft Design Purchases 
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: revenue passenger miles flown by do- ; : Govern 
themselves have not been in on the  mestic airlines for 1937 was given on Representative John M. Costello of government to separate the design Consic 
deal, all negotiations being handled page 1g as 457,531,319. The correct California on February 3 introduced in its owner Pas 
directly by John Hertz, who, although figure should have been 407.531.319. the House of Representatives a bill (H On research and experimental 
not a director of the line himself, is The essor te regretted, R. 9327) offering certain amendments _ the bill provides that the manuf: Ant 
the Lehman Brothers’ spearhead for . to the Aircraft Act of 1926. The be paid a fixed fee and that he es Ho 
aviation interests. A director of Con- ipet changes incorporated in the bill have in advance the probable cost = 
solidated Aircraft Corp. along with American Aviation and although Breech long been advocated by aircraft manu- job. If the actual cost is less tl 
Robert Lehman, Hertz has been linked could have let Rickenbacker in on the facturing companies and have been pat estimate, 75% of the saving is rc “e 
with the projected American Export deal, he didn’t do so. Rickenbacker’s ticularly pushed by Major Reuben H to the government, and the manuf a 
Air Lines which is allied with Lehman friends have been hard at work aiding Fleet, president of Consolidated Aircraft receives a 25% “bonus.” Th : 
Brothers. him in his financing plans but in view Corporation. away with the former “cost pl Det 

Although confirmation of the com- of tight money conditions in Wall One important amendment offered centage agreements and enc g ale 
plete plans has been lacking, it is Strect, BRORCINE for an airline is any- eliminates the $75,000 limitation clause the manufacturer to hold = d x AT 
known in authoritative Wall Street thing but easy. va of the 1926 Act, which stated that the cost in order to receive the ad onal 
circles that the Hertz plan involved the why G. M. vag! down the oe government could not pay nore than 25% over the fixed fee Alask 
acquisition of Eastern Air Lines with a offer is not definitely Mt tee a ee eet amount for any aircratt Gesign 08 -—- - lan if 
trans-Atlantic airline as an important it wants more cash Fg Mra guar feature This limitation has long im 7 dds, it 
link. Eastern is a particularly valuable It considered —", le ag qrudinns posed a hardship on the manufacturers, {tlanta Field Considered ad cos 
property because it extends all the way make another Cnet, of a ee come making it necessary for them to stand {s ‘Controlled’ Airport & pontoon 
hem the @ d ae oes : one will be reconsidered, if Ricken- all development costs over $75,000 : ve ; 
down the east coast, linking all poten- ve age ble a ie ma ‘ — ( Fet ; p Be 
tial trans-Atlantic bases, as wel! as —— 3S ee “$4 -saygste the —— The government _1s also specifically Atlanta, a. Fed i4 ; afl 
reaching out to such important terminals The Hertz total price is considered fair granted the right of expropriation, ix that Atlanta will be designa el 
as Chicago and New Orleans for the line Hertz went to Florida jt has the right to exclusive or non- controlled airport was seen ee 

k ‘ eg: ; shortly after the offer was turned down — exclusive ownership of any design of cent letter from Earl F. Ware ' 

General Motors has definitely decided py G M. It is presumed that the Post fered. The manufacturer is paid for of the airways operations di - 
to divorce Eastern from North Amer- Office Department has already been the design, either by agreement as to the Bureau of Air Commerce t 
ican Aviation. - Heavy government con- — sounded out on the deal. At least it price, or if unable to reach an agree Air Line Pilots Association P ° 
tracts are anticipated for the manu- is considered unlikely that the offer ment, by suit in the Court of Claims In response to a letter to W ' P 
facturing division and the government would be made without being fairly Another alternative offered is that the the association giving details a . 
is frowning more and more on one sure of P. O. approval. The P. O manufacturer may submit his design to  near-collision between an East : 
company manufacturing aircraft and must approve all mergers or sales of a special arbitration board of three pet Lines plane and two Navy s 
operating an airline at the same time. airlines although the proposed air legis- sons, one selected by the Secretary of Candler Field last Novemb D 
Also it is understood G. M. wants to lation if enacted would make sales War or the Secretary of Navy, one by Bureau official wrote = 
refinance _ the manufacturing division easier. the owner of the design, and the third We are now negotiating It 
and would use the Eastern sale funds Close observers say that with only a by these two. The board decides upon _ stallation of a radio equipped a 
for this purpose. 2% increase in load factor, Eastern a fair and reasonable price. This ab tower at Atlanta, and while | <a 

The negotiations have brought out could make a half million dollars this solute right of expropriation eliminates — tell you officially that Atlanta w _ 
the fact that no love is lost between year. It is believed G. M. will give «any possibility of the manufacturer the list of controlled airports “<n 
Rickenbacker and Ernest Breech. The Rickenbacker more time to raise the holding up the design and, as has hap say that it is ene which wil ie. 
latter is G. M.'s liaison man for North money. pened in the past, does not force the every consideration 7 " 
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While Berlin builds an aggregation 
of buildings for its airport on a scale 
undreamed of in 
Washington airport 
the football of Senators, Representa- 
tives, politics, red tape, and news- 
papers. Above photo (European) shows 
main administration building under 


this country, the 


continues to be 





construction at Tempelhof, rising seven 
stories with elaborate control tower on 
top. At right is cartoon by Sparling 
in The Washington Herald Jan. 20, 
typical of the fear-provoking and harm- 
ful publicity aviation is getting in the 
nation’s capital while Congress dilly- 
dallies for the 11th successive year. 
Berlin’s terminal will be three-quar- 
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ALASKAN AIRPORT 
PROJECT KILLED 


Government Aviation Aid Cannot Be 
Considered Until Appropriation Item 
Passes Congress; Next Budget 
For *40 
Anthony J. Dimond, delegate to the 
House of Representatives from Alaska 
jast week told AMERICAN AVIATION 
that all hope for an extensive airport 
development project in Alaska had been 
abandoned for at least a year, following 
failure of a $2,500,000 item in the 
Department of Commerce 1939 fiscal 

budget to pass Congress. 

A Territorial Aviation Commission, 
appointed last fall by the governor of 
Alaska, had drawn up a comprehensive 
plan involving construction of new 
felds, improvement of existing airports, 
and construction of landing floats for 
pontoon ships. 

Because light planes are used almost 
exclusively, Mr. Dimond said airports 
in Alaska are small and money spent 
on improvement goes farther than the 
United States. He added that Alaskans 
are watching perfection of small, low 
priced ships keenly, and believes that 
once prices get below $1,500 the 
northern territory will offer one of the 
best markets for manufacturers in North 
America. He added that Alaska is 
about one-fifth the size of the United 
States. 

“It has been reliably estimated that 
90 per cent of the people traveling in 
Alaska a distance of more than 200 
miles, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the railroads or the motor roads, 
travel by airplane,” he said. “In hun- 
dreds and hundreds of square miles of 
the Territory roads are absolutely non- 
existent.” 

In 1929 eight planes in regular 
Alaskan service carried 2,171 passengers 
33,951 plane miles. Amount of freight 
carried was 118,951 pounds. In 1936 
79 planes carried 16,982 passengers 
2,130,929 plane miles. Freight pound- 
age was 2,418,616. 


Russian Airship Lines 
Start Soon, Using Helium 
Publicity concerning the crash of a 
Russian dirigible recently which was en 


route to the far north to aid in the 
rescue of four polar scientists from an 
ice oe brought to light Russian lighter- 
than-air activity which includes com- 
pleted preparations for two new air- 
ship routes. 

Personnel training, construction of 
fying and ground equipment, including 
several mooring masts, and completion 
of hundreds of test flights are an- 
nounced semi-officially. One route will 
offer 20-hour service between Moscow 
and Sverdlovsk, about 938 miles. The 
other link will be between Moscow and 
Leningrad, 375 miles. Claim is made 
that Russia will utilize rich helium re- 
sources. 


SPA Westward Cruise 

The Sportsman Pilots Association has 
announced its second “Westward Ho 
Cruise” for members and invited guests 
March 28-30. There will be a “rendez- 
vous” on those dates at Nogales, Ariz., 
with Tom Griffin, Dutch and Joan 
Shankle, Art Borne and others as hosts. 
Ships will be based at Nogales Air- 
port. On March 31 the pilots will 
compete in a cross-country cruise to 
Palm Springs, Calif., and later in the 
day will attend the 3d Annual Pacific 
Aircraft and Boat Show. The cruise 
's under the direction of Tom Colby 
and Chet Warrington. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 13—A $100,000 
re destroyed 3 planes and a hangar at 
a national guard airport here last 


American Aviation for 


Aviation Calendar 


. 4—Airport Advisory Committee 
Meeting. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

5-6—Executive meeting, National 
Aeronautic Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

- 10-11—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

. 11-12—Southwest Aviation Plan- 

ning Conference, Oklahoma 
City. 

23-25—Spring Meeting, American 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles. 

2-10—3d Annual Pacific Aircraft 

and Boat Show, Los Angeles. 

April 12—Annual Meeting, Aeronautical 

Radio, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
April 12—Aeronautic Meeting, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Met- 
ropolitan Section, New York 


April 


City. 

April 14-15-16—Southeastern Aviation 
Planning Conference, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

April 16-17—Fourth National Intercol- 
legiate Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

May—Eastern Aviation Planning Con- 
ference, Atlantic City, N. J 

June—National Intercollegiate Meet. 

June 4-5—8th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 

June 19—2d Annual Santa Ana, Calif., 
Air Show. 

June 25-July 10—9th Annual Soaring 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

June 28-30—Institute of the AeS. Meet- 
ing as part of Summer Meeting 
of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Ottawa, Canada. 

Sept. ena Air Races, 
and. 


Cleve- 


Piper Assails High 
Pressure of Airlines 


Chiding municipal officials for falling 
“under the spell of high pressure air- 
line promoters” by bringing present 
landing fields up to requirements of air- 
lines instead of developing new fields 
for private-owner planes, W. T. Piper, 
president of the Piper Aircraft Com- 
pany, Lock Haven, Pa., said on Feb. 
21 that the airplane will be confined 
in use until more airports are estab- 
lished. 

“It is a well known fact,” he said, 
“that the automobile did not reach its 
great popularity until better roads 
existed. It is indeed unfortunate that 
municipal officials have been put under 
the spell of high pressure airline pro- 
moters. The terrific expense of long 
hard-surface runways and_ elaborate 
lighting facilities is not commensurate 
with the revenue received from four or 
six airline and air mail stops per day. 

“Gradually civic organizations will 
realize that aviation must support itself 
and that private flying with its varied 
activities will met the city revenue 
sufficient to justify necessary municipal 
expenditure.” 


St. Louis-Detroit 
Airline To Start 


St. Louis, Feb. 15—Winston Kratz, 
president of the St. Louis Flying Serv- 
ice, has announced inauguration at an 
early date of an airline between St. 
Louis and Detroit by way of Cincin- 
nati, using three Stinson A _ transports 
purchased from American Airlines. 

The service will be operated without 
mail. Trial flights were to start almost 
immediately. Connections are planned 
with American and other lines at the 
three terminal points. R. C. Downing, 
formerly of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, will be operations manager and 
chief pilot. Stanley Gerding, formerly 
pilot with American, will be a pilot, as 
will also Kratz. Eastern financing is 
understood to be behind the move with 
the line gambling heavily on an air mail 
contract later on and possible absorption 
by a major trunk line. 
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Okla. City Host To 
Southwest Planning 
Conference Mar. 11-12 


Oklahoma City, Feb. 24—Final plans 
are being made for the Southwest Avia- 
tion Planning Conference to be held 
here March 11 and 12 according to 
Stanley C. Draper, secretary of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
The conference was called by Governor 
E. W. Marland with eight states par- 
ticipating: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Missouri. 

Purpose of the conference will be 
to discuss with government and private 
aviation interests the latest ideas and 
developments within the industry, to 
initiate definite plans to aid in further 
coordinating aviation development  be- 
tween governmental and private agen- 
cies as it affects the Southwest, and to 
secure a unified understanding of the 
pressing problems in the industry and 
those effecting states and municipalities. 

Local chairmen are Moss Matterson 
and Jerry Sass. An extensive list of 
prominent speakers have accepted in- 
vitations, including a number of gov- 
ernment officials from Washington. 
The conference is expected to draw a 
large attendance of private flyers, fixed 
base operators, airline officials, state and 
local officials and civic leaders. The 
national convention of the Women's 
National Aeronautical Association will 
take place at the same time 


P. O. Denies Extension 
To National Airlines 


Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, on Feb. 21, denied 
the application of National Airlines for 
the rearrangement and extension of 
AM31 so as to omit the cities of 
Orlando and Daytona Beach, Fla., and 
fix the route from Jacksonville via Lake- 
land, Tampa and St. Petersburg to 
Miami. Crowley rendered his decision 
immediately upon conclusion of testi- 
mony, stating that such an extension 
would be in excess of 250 miles and 
would, therefore, be in violation of the 
Air Mail Act. 

National Airlines offered to count 
only direct distance between Jackson- 
ville and Lakeland and St. Petersburg 
and Miami, claiming no additional com- 
pensation for stops at Gainesville, 
Ocala, Sarasota and Fort Myers. Eastern 
Air Lines, represented legally by Gerald 
Brophy, claimed that this was an at- 
tempt to evade the 250-mile limitation 
of the Air Mail Act. 

G. T. Baker, president of National 
Airlines, stated that such a rearrange- 
ment of his route would afford much 
better connections to the north and 
would also increase his company’s busi- 
ness greatly. 

Opposition to the proposed change 
came from representatives of Orlando 
and Daytona Beach, in addition to 
Eastern Air Lines. W. I. Denning, 
counsel for National Airlines, presented 
representatives of Ocala, Lakeland and 
St. Petersburg, who testified in favor of 
the change. 


Jones Visits Vermont 

MONTPELIER, Vt., Feb. 21—Glynne 
M. Jones, Bureau of Air Commerce in- 
spector at Boston, has completed a 3- 
day tour of Vermont airports with 
State Inspector Raymond C. Thomp- 
son. It was Jones’ first opportunity 
to meet many of the pilots and offi- 
cials of the state. Mr. Thompson has 
cautioned pilots about using St. Johns- 
bury Airport as rains and cold weather 
have turned the field into a skating 
rink. He reports much activity at 
White River Junction Airport under 
management of Maurice Bugbee. 


SEATTLE TO VOTE 
MAR. 8 ON SEABASE 


W. W. Conner Leads Fight Against 
Bitter Opposition of Wealthy 
Property Owners 
Seattle, Feb. 15—On March 8 Seattle 
citizens will vote on whether this city 
is to have a modern marine air term- 
inal and aviation interests are staging 
an enthusiastic fight against the bitter 
opposition of wealthy property owners 
who are protesting against the project. 
Proposed site is at Madison Point 
on Lake Washington, eleven minutes 
from the heart of the city. It has been 
endorsed by many experts, including 
Navy officials, and is considered an 
ideal site for operation of flying boat 
services of all kinds, particularly to 
Alaska and to the Orient. The base 
could be developed for a fraction of 
the money being spent at other seacoast 

cities for similar bases. 

Leader in the fight for the base is 
W. W. “Billy” Conner, former N.A.A. 
governor, state senator and a fighting 
Irishman who is devoting both time 
and money for the cause. Assisting 
him is former mayor Charlie Smith, 
known as the “flying mayor,” and 
Judge Austin E. Griffiths, former civic 
official and chairman of the mayor's 
committee on the selection of a site for 
a marine air terminal. Conner has 
rallied much local support for the base, 
including the active work of the Aero- 
nautical Mechanics Union, composed of 
Boeing Airplane Company employees. 

Although Seattle spent $6,000,000 
to open a navigable waterway from 
Puget Sound to Lake Washington, a 
group of property owners have fought 
every move that would make the lake 
anything but strictly recreational. This 
property group has raised a $25,000 
slush fund to fight the proposed marine 
base. 

On the radio (being paid for by 
Conner and others), Conner has been 
hammering home the need for a marine 
terminal near the city and pointing out 
the low cost of development. Van- 
couver, he has pointed out, is spending 
a million dollars for a terminal. With 
a Seattle-Juneau flying boat service in 
the offing, and eventually a route to 
Hong Kong (2400 miles shorter than 
by Pan American's present route), he 
is demanding an affirmative vote on 
March 8. 


Merrill, Batten Win 
Harmon Air Trophies 


Dick Merrill, American trans-Atlantic 
flyer and Jean Batten, New Zealand 
woman pilot who holds the Australia- 
England air record, were announced 
Feb. 17 as winners of the annual Inter- 
national Harmon Trophies by Clifford 
B. Harmon at Cannes, France. 

Howard Hughes was awarded the 
American men’s national trophy for 
speed flights. He holds the U. S. 
transcontinental record. Jacqueline 
Cochran won the women’s trophy for 
general aviation promotion, as a result 
of her New York-Miami speed record 
established Dec. 3. 

Mr. Harmon, aviation enthusiast, 
formerly of New York, has made the 
awards annually since 1925. 

125,000,000 Miles 

United Air Lines completed Feb. 20 
its 125,000,000th mile of scheduled fly- 
ing. Included in the mileage total are 
approximately 25,000 coast-to-coast 
trips and 40,000 Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco flights. About 55,000,000 miles 
were flown at night. 
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Grover Loening Resigns Post 
As Maritime Commission Adviser 





Hits Pan American As “Virtual Monopoly” in Swan Song; Believes 
Steamship Companies Should Be Given Federal Aid to 


Enter Over-Ocean Commerce 


Grover Loening has resigned as 
aeronautical adviser of the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission, a post to which he 
was appointed last May. A close friend 
of Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the 
commission, his resignation had 
expected as soon as Kennedy left to be- 
come Ambassador to the Court of St. 
ames’s. 

, In a farewell statement released by 
the Maritime Commission simultaneous- 
ly with his resignation, Mr. Loening 
called Pan American Airways “virtually 
a monopoly” and said that if other 
companies desire to enter the trans- 
oceanic air transportation field, they 
will have to have government aid to 
do so. As in past utterances, he said 
steamship companies should be given 
a chance to break into over-water air 
commerce. ; 

Reviewing the strides and _potential- 
ities in trans-oceanic travel, Mr. Loen- 
ing said four out of our five construc- 
tors of ocean-going airliners are at the 
moment idle, but that this situation 
would be changed “if the government 
gives sufficient encouragement to the 
development of companies in the for- 
eign air field.” 

Mr. Loening’s 
part: ; 
“Our study of this field has indicated 
that at the present time conditions and 
lack of initiative on the part of others 
and vision and foresight of their own 
has resulted in Pan American Airways 
being virtually a monopoly. The ex- 
tensive development and expansion of 
their system has been greatly aided by 
subsidies in the form of air mail con- 
tracts received from the government in 
the last nine years. 

“Whether the continued development 
of our foreign air trade is desirable in 
the form of a monopoly system is for 
the Congress and the President to de- 
termine after consideration of the fac- 
tors involved. 

“But if steamship companies wish 
to extend their service by the use of 
ocean-going aircraft, it would seem 
reasonable and sensible to give them 
an opportunity to do so. And simi- 
larly, if new groups of young and 
ambitious aircraft operators arise to 
develop American airlines in this field 
in the stimulating way in which Pan 
American has already done so, it would 
seem within the traditional policies of 
this country that the circumstances sur- 
rounding such development plans 
should be ones that would encourage 
their fruition. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any other companies could, in 
the immediate future, get a start in any 
of the various regions of our foreign 
air trade unless present conditions are 
very seriously modified to the extent of 
encouraging their development. 

“In addition, over-ocean transport 
must include the consideration of the 
dirigible airship which still has potent 
possibilities, but needs very heavy fi- 
nancial encouragement. 

“An obvious way to meet these con- 
ditions is for the passage by Congress 
of section 215 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act amendments. Failure to do 
so will by no means ruin our foreign 
air trade, as the Pan American com- 
pany will proceed as it has in the 
past in its own line of development. 
But it is almost certain that if other 


statement said in 


companies could get started in different 
regions without in any way creating 
undesirable competition to the present 
established foreign air routes, there 
would result a much healthier con- 
dition than exists at the present.” 

Loening, a former director of Pan 
American, has opposed that airline's 
expansion into the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, feeling that it should restrict 
operations to South America. Although 
his statement was vague in many re- 
spects, its import was clear. In one 
part of the statement he stated spe- 
cifically that Pan American should be 
given every possible assistance in South 
America, “which was its original area 
of development.” 

While with the Maritime Commis- 
sion, Mr. Loening directed the survey 
of the relationship of aircraft to the 
development of the American Merchant 
Marine and also prepared the Com- 
mission’s report on this survey which 
recommended that the Maritime Act be 
extended to include aircraft in over- 
seas trade. A bill embodying these 
recommendations is pending in Con- 
gressional committees. 

Mr. Loening did not announce his 
plans for the future except to say that 
he was resuming private practice as 
aeronautical adviser and consultant. Mr. 
Robert Lees, his assistant, will remain 
with the Commission. 


P. O. Holds Hearing 
On Flying Service 


The Post Office Department, in a 
hearing held Feb. 17, charged the Fly- 
ing Intelligence Service of Philadelphia, 
Pa., with conducting a scheme to false- 
ly and fraudulently obtain money 
through the mails for “necessary data” 
for admission to the United States Army 
Air Corps Flying School at Randolph 
Field, Texas. 

The hearing was the result of a 
large number of inquiries and pro- 
tests received by the P.O. from persons 
who had either read or answered the 
advertisement placed by the Flying In- 
telligence Service in want-ad columns. 
Those who answered it were told to 
send $2 for which, it is alleged, they 
received information which in no way 
enabled them to enter the Air Corps. 

These want-ads, the P.O. states, made 
the following claims: 

“That the said parties will place young 
men in the United States Army Air 
Corps for training; 

“That the said ‘necessary data’ will en- 
able purchasers thereof to secure ad- 
mission as students to the U.S. Army 
Air Corps at Randolph Field: 

“That the said ‘necessary data’ affords 
persons an opportunity to become skilled 
pilots or mechanics’; and 

“The ‘sooner’ persons purchase the 
‘necessary data, the greater are the 
chances for a successful future in gov- 
ernment aviation.’ ” 

If the P.O. decides to issue a fraud 
order against the Flying Intelligence 
Service, all mail addressed to that party 
will be stamped “fraudulent,” and re- 
turned to the sender. No criminal ac- 
tion is possible unless the Department 
of Justice decides to follow up the case. 





Admiral Land Heads 
Maritime Commission 


Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, for- 
merly assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the Navy Department 
and former vice-president and treasurer 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, was 
appointed chairman of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission to succeed Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who resigned to become 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 
Admiral Land has been one of the com- 
missioners since the establishment of 
the commission. 

The appointment marked one of the 
few times when an aviation man has 
been appointed to a high government 
post not directly concerned with areo- 
nautics. 

Born in Canon City, Col., Jan. 9, 
1879, Admiral Land was appointed to 
the Naval Academy from Wyoming in 
1898. Almost his entire career has 
been with the Navy. He completed a 
postgraduate course in naval architec- 
ture at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and rose in the Navy ranks 
to a captaincy in 1923. During the 
war he was on duty in the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, and was 
awarded the Navy Cross. In 1919 he 
served with the Allied Naval Armistice 
Commission and in 1920 was appointed 
as Assistant Naval Attache at the 
American Embassy, London. 

His first aviation connection was as 
naval aviation observer with the Bu- 
reau of Areonautics and in 1923 he 
was appointed a member of the Army 
and Navy Helium Board. On August, 
1926, he was appointed assistant chief 
of the Bureau and served in that capa- 
city until September, 1928, when he was 
granted leave to go with the Guggen- 
heim Fund. At this time he qualified 
for a pilot’s license from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He returned to 
active Navy duty in 1930 and was ap- 
pointed to the Maritime Commission 
in 1936. 


SOARING SOCIETY MEETS 


Richard C. DuPont Re-Elected Head; 
Group to a 2 Again in Texas 
on 


The Soaring Society of America held 
its annual meeting in Washington on 
Feb. 11-12 to elect officers and formu- 
late plans for the coming year. 

Following is the list of officers for 
1938: 


Richard C. du Pont, re-elected presi- 
dent; Wolfgang Klemperer, re-elected 





vice president; Charles H. Gale, vice 
president; Arthur L. Lawrence, re- 
elected secretary; Mrs. Warren E. 


Eaton, treasurer; Lewis B. Barringer, 
general manager, and Dr. Karl Lb 
Lange, chairman of the contest board. 

The officers are all members of the 
board of directors, which also includes 
the following: Lt. Comdr. Ralph S39. 
Barnaby, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; William H. Bowlus, San 
Fernando, Calif.; Ray Buxton, Haw- 
thorne, Calif:; William R. Enyart, 
National Aeronautic Association, Wash- 
ington. D. C.; Roswell E. Franklin, 
New York City; Gustave Scheurer, Ir- 
vington, J Arthur Schultz, De- 
troit, Mich.; Yeuston Sekella, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Earl R. Southee, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Milton Stoughton, Chester Decker, Joe 
Funk, William McGrath and Emil 
Lehecka. 

During March and April, some mem- 
bers of the society will meet in Texas, 
probably at Wichita Falls, and attempt 
to break some world records. The 
group will be led by Lewis Barringer, 
but it is not known at this time who 
will participate. 

The 9th Annual Soaring Contest is 
scheduled to be held at Elmira, N. Y., 
June 25 to July 10. From August 27 
to Sept. 11, a Midwest contest at Frank- 
fort, Mich., is planned. 


BOEING BOMBERS 
IN RECORD FLIGHT 





Six Flying Fortresses Answer Fascist 
Propaganda by 34-Hour Trip 
to Buenos Aires 


One of the outstanding mass flights 
of landplanes of all time was the flight 
of the six U.S. Army Air Corps fou. 
engined Boeing “Flying  Fortresses" 
from Miami to Buenos Aires, Argen. 
tina, Feb. 17 and 18. The Air Corps 
planes provided an effective counter t 
the recent flight of Italian planes ¢ 
South America. 

Longest and most dramatic ever 
undertaken by the Air Corps, the mass 


°o 


flight covered a distance of 5,269 
miles. It required just 27 hours and 
50 minutes flying time and 34 hours 
and 15 minutes total elapsed time in. 


cluding a six and one-half hour stop at 
Lima, Peru. 

Average speed for the entire trip was 
189 miles per hour. Average speed on 
the 2,565-mile nonstop hop from Lima 
over the towering Andes to Buenos 
Aires was 209.5 miles per hour. This 
leg of the flight was completed by five 
of the six bombers in 12 hours and 15 
minutes. The sixth plane, which fol. 
lowed later after making propeller ad- 
justments at Lima, cut the time to 11 
hours and 10 minutes by taking a more 
direct route. 

The planes were led by Lieut. Col, 
Robert Olds. In command of the other 
five planes were Maj. Vincent J. Meloy, 
Maj. Caleb V. Haynes, Maj. Harold L. 
George, Capt. Neil B. Harding, and 
Capt. Archibald Y. Smith. Forty-nine 
officers and men made the trip. AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION will publish an article in 
an early issue on the significance of the 
flight as related to Fascist propaganda 
in South America. 


Air France To Carry 
~~ Passengers To S. A. 


Buenos Aires, Feb. 9—The American 
Commercial Attache here reported to- 
day that the first passenger air service 
from Paris to South America will be 
inaugurated this summer by Air France. 
For some time Air France and German 
Lufthansa have co-operatively operated 
air mail service to the South American 
continent. 

Under present plans, a weekly serv- 
ice from Le Bourget is contemplated 
and the 9,000-mile flight will be 
covered in long jumps with intermedi- 
ate stops, reaching Buenos Aires in 
about four days. Flights will be made 
in 15-ton Liore-47 seaplanes, seating 
eight passengers and with a cruising 
speed of 200 miles per hour. 

The report stated that the service will 
be the result of 15 years’ effort. More 
than 100 pilots, air officials, and engi- 
neers have met death in the enterprise, 
it was said. 





Georgia Bill Dead 


Because Gov. E. D. Rivers 
ruled that the call for a special 
session of the Georgia legislature 
did not cover such matters, the 
bill providing for a state avia- 
tion commission and return of 
taxes collected on aviation fuel 
for expenditure on aviation uses 
was killed, reports Frank K. 
Shaw, secretary of the Industrial 
Bureau of Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. The proposal was de- 
scribed in AMERICAN AVIATION 
of Feb. 15. 
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SHOOTING THE ROCKIES... 
From 24,000 feet 


Me hear—no see,” grunts this old Indian 
Chief. Capt. Ray Wilson's aerial photos are 
taken 21,000 to 24,000 ft. above sea-level. 


Snowmass Mt., a 14,359 ft. Rocky Mt. peak, from 
24,359 ft. sea-level elevation. Tough spot. Where 
would you land? 


Photo courtesy of Ray Wilson, Inc. 


Capt. Ray Wilson's photographic plane with Pilot 
Mark Schellenberg. Ground temperatures hit 98°. 
Temperatures aloft get down to 15 below zero. 
New Texaco Airplane Oil keeps the Wright Engine 
okay, hot or cold. It is a prime factor in those long, 
hard, open-throttle climbs to 24,000 ft. altitudes. 


RIGHT—Norman Schmid, Forest Service Photographer, 
and Photographic Pilot Mark Schellenberg, in front of the 
Cessna DC GA, 4 PCLM, powered by a 330 h.p. Wright 
Engine. With Capt. Ray Wilson's Fairchild camera, stand- 
ard commercial size oxygen tank, pilot and photographer 
with their parachutes, the plane weighs 3,475 Ibs., or 34 
of its capacity. 


Photo courtesy of Ray Wilson, Ine. 


Photo courtesy of Ray Wilson, Inc. 


consumption, Capt. Wilson reports that _ tion Products exclusively, Capt. Wilson 


LANDING FIELDS 


FEW AND FAR APART replied: 


on his photographic ship: 





WEEPING BACK AND FORTH in 
straight, parallel lines over the 
14,000 ft. peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
—photographing the terrain for the 
Government’s Forest Service—is Pilot 
Schellenberg’s job. Mr. Schellenberg flies 
for Capt. Ray Wilson, Manager of the 
Park Hill Airport at Denver, Colo. 

In this rugged country, once you’re 
off the flying field you’re strictly on your 
own, flying as you have to, over timber 
and rocky cliffs. 

All of Capt. Wilson’s ships fly on 
Texaco Aviation Gasoline ...and are 
lubricated with New Texaco Airplane 
Oil. Speaking of his gasoline and oil 


“The condition of the motor re- 
mains excellent with the usual pe- 
riod between overhauls, although it 
is run at wide-open throttle for a 
considerable period of the flight 
while climbing. Our gasoline con- 
sumption at high altitudes runs as 
low as eleven to twelve gallons per 
hour for this engine. The oil con- 
sumption will average about one 


quart an hour.” 


Asked just why he uses Texaco Avia- 


“The principal reason we use them 
is due to the fact that we get help- 
ful service from Texaco Dealers, 
and particularly at the home station 
in Denver, and also because your 
products are universally available 
throughout our area of operations. 
Just between you and me they are 


good prod ucts.” 


Trained aviation engineers are available 
for consultation on the selection and ap- 
plication of Texaco Aviation Products. 
Prompt deliveries assured through 2108 
warehouse plants throughout the United 
States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


NEW TEXACO &yeG@e oii 











AIR MAIL WEEK 
(Continued from page 1) 











While the attitude of the industry 
toward Air Mail Week may be one of 
“Straighten out the major lines before 
attempting to start feeder lines,” this 
attitude may be changed with the pros- 
pects of early passage of remedial legis- 
lation. Once legislation is enacted, 
placing the major lines on a sounder 
financial footing and providing them 
with fair and reasonable pay for carry- 
ing the mail, the possibilities of feeder 
systems will come to the front. 

Under the supervision of Graddick, 
experiments with feeder systems carry- 
ing the mail have been conducted in five 
states with good results. These states 
are North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 
New Jersey and Florida. At the con- 
clusion of each experiment, the post- 
masters of the small towns have urged 
immediate installation of such a system 
on a permanent basis. 

Although there is no prospect of in- 
augurating a permanent system of 
feeder lines carrying air mail under the 
present administration of air mail by the 
Post Office Department, there will be 








American 


bility, in his opinion, of transporting 
passengers as well as mail and express 
over feeders, planes should be twin- 
motored, he said. Frequent stops on 
small fields would be necessary and 
therefore the planes used should be 
economical to operate and have low 
landing speeds. Fast planes are not at 
all necessary for such routes, he stated, 
the essential thing being a high pay 
load. Graddick said he did not favor 


the feeder lines using second-hand 
equipment obtained from trunk line 
operators. 


It has been estimated by Graddick 
that one 300-mile route, 600 miles 
round-trip, in each of the 48 states, 
would cost a little over $3,000,000. 
This is based on a payment of 30 cents 
per mile for carriage of the mail and 
upon operation 365 days a year. 

Although this cost would be offset 
to some extent by the revenues, such 
routes would not come anywhere near 
paying for themselves for an indefinite 
period, he said. Some parties have 
argued that the routes could be operat- 
ing without sustaining much of a loss, 
but Graddick said that the great fallacy 
in this argument is that ‘‘after charging 
off all the revenue for the expenses of 
the short feeder route, maybe of only 
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Map of North Carolina showing how the experimental feeder system operated 
during Air Mail Week. Small planes flew circuits of small communities, 
picking up mail and feeding it into the two major airlines terminals serving 


the state at Raleigh and Charlotte. 
scale during Air Mail Week. 


such a prospect under the new Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. The Post Office 
would have to open such routes for 
bids, which, under the present Air Mail 
Act of 1934, would not make for 
profitable operation of the routes. 

Graddick, who has long been a strong 
advocate of feeder routes, told AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION that, in his opinion, the 
establishment of feeder routes to supple- 
ment the existing trunk lines is of great 
importance. He believes that present 
available patronage does not warrant 
the setting up of too many parallel 
competing trunk lines during the next 
few years. 

The ideal system, Gradick said, en- 
tails the operation of a high speed 
trunk line system making stops only at 
strategic points, and feeding such a 
system at those points by means of 
smaller planes which would transport 
mail, passengers and express from 
smaller communities which do not re- 
ceive the benefit of a trunk line stop 
because of airports inadequate to handle 
large airline equipment. 


Benefits to Small Town 

The whole idea behind the feeder 
system would be to bring, to a great 
degree, the benefits of air mail to the 
person in the smaller town. These 
benefits are at present received through 
the medium of a connecting service pro- 
vided by the railroads. 

When questioned as to the type of 
plane best suited for operation over 
feeder routes, Graddick stated that he 
does not think the “ideal plane has 
been built yet.” Because of the desira- 





A similar system will be used on a national 


200 miles, there would be absolutely no 
revenue left for the long haul on the 
trunk line which might be of 1,000 
miles or more. This would be very un- 
fair to the trunk line operators.” 


National Defense Angle 

Cost of development of such a sys- 
tem could very logically be charged to 
national defense and public service, 
Graddick stated. In time of war it 
might be possible for the feeder lines 
to release a great number of ade- 
quately trained pilots for service with 
the trunk lines, which would be 
greatly overburdened. Cost could also 
be justified on the increased business 
it would mean for the trunk lines, he 
said. 

Inauguration of such a system would 
probably lead to the establishment of 
a number of smaller companies which 
would handle nothing but feeder routes, 
Graddick stated. He believes that such 
companies could do as good a job as 
trunk line operators, if these latter 
were to attempt to operate feeder 
routes as part of their business. 

Some advocates of feeder routes have 
urged that planes be equipped with 
pickup and delivery devices, thus mak- 
ing a landing unnecessary. Graddick 
opposes such a plan on the grounds 
that smaller communities, finding that 
they were able to avail themselves of 
air mail service, would also want pas- 
senger service and that the feeder oper- 
ators could probably derive considerable 
revenue from this source. 

The Post Office Department has no 
funds at present for feeder systems, and 
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National Aircraft Show Expected 


To Be Largest In Coast’s History 


Los Angeles, Feb. 21—The Na- 
tional Aircraft and Boat Show opening 
in the Pan Pacific Auditorium here 
Apr. 2 will present a greater variety 
of planes, equipment and accessories 
than any previous exposition on the 
the sponsoring California Air- 


coast, 
Industries Association announced 


craft 
today. 

“The mammoth auditorium is having 
its face lifted for the event,” one 
official said. ‘More than $25,000 is 
being spent on decorations, and a 
million candlepower will illuminate the 
interior at night.” 

Bendix and Sperry are arranging ex- 
hibits emphasizing safety. Bendix will 
show its complete line of aviation prod- 
ucts, a mew marine engine and a new 
radio. Piper Cub, Gwinn Aircar, Lus- 
combe, Taylorcraft, Waterman, Dole, 
Ong, Aeronca, Porterfield and Rearwin 
will be represented. 

Among exhibitors in the medium 
class will be Waco, Bellanca, Cessna, 
Fairchild, Stinson, Stearman-Hammond, 


Monocoupe, Beechcraft and Howard. 
Lockheed and Beechcraft will join in 
the multi-motored ship class with 


Douglas, which will show one of its 
recently completed bombers. 


Continental, Menasco, Jacobs, W 


ner, Pratt & Whitney and Wright Aero 
nautical will have cutaway power plants 


in operation. 


the oil con 
Standard, Shell. 


Among 


panies exhibiting are 


and Texaco. 


The Navy and Army air forces will 


feature the newest in fighting craft 
will display devices employed to 


tect 
enemy aircraft. 


and thwart attacks by 


approach 
The Civic Regatta As 


sociation is sponsoring the nautical 
tion of the show. 


BAC Asks Plane Bids 

The Bureau of Air Commerce on Feb 
19 advertised for bids on four cabin. 
type airplanes. Bids will be ope 
in the division of purchases and sales 
of the Department of Commerce on 
March 11. The BAC asks trade-in « 
cash allowance on a Bellanca Skyrocket 
D, and a Waco, model UEC. The for 
mer plane has a total flying time of 
590 hours, and 144 since last overhaul 
The latter has 1,313 hours, 736 since 
last overhaul. The Bellanca’s Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp engine has 624 hours 
since manufacture, 183 since overhaul; 
the Waco’s Continental has 1,340 hours 
424 since overhaul. 





has not asked Congress for any. 
Hence it has relied on the cooperation 
of postmasters, civic officials and other 
interested parties, in the demonstration 
of the scheme in the five states of 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, New 
Jersey and Texas. Eastern Air Lines 
and the Gulf Oil Company have coop- 
erated in the Air Mail Weeks in those 
States. 


100,000 Letters in N. C. 

The feeder system produced 100,000 
air mail letters in the first day of Air 
Mail Week in North Carolina, and al- 
though the number was smaller during 
the- remaining days, Graddick stated 
that on the whole, results were highly 
satisfactory. Single-engined Stinsons, 
Cubs, Taylorcraft and other ships were 
used. 

If an aviation commission or author- 
ity were to handle the establishment of 
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a feeder network, stops would be 
authorized under certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, thus elimin- 
ating the present bidding system. Grad- 
dick believes that any city, of approxi- 
mately 20,000 or more, is a potential 
feeder stop, although population cannot 
always be the deciding factor. Many 
communities in the west would be ex- 
cellent feeder stops although they 

have populations of only 5,000 


199000. 
Generally speaking, the only feeder 
Maitline now in operation is the Airline 


Feeder System, Inc., operating out of 
Newark for New Haven, Bridgeport 
and Springfield, Conn., with other in- 
termediate stops. No mail is carried but 
the line connects for passenger service 
with major lines at Newark. By carry- 
ing mail, this line could operate profit- 


ably and feed both maff and passengers 
into the trunk lines. 
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An example of air mail promotion by the Post Office Department. 





Above 


photo shows high school pupils at Decatur, Ill., with prize winning air mail 


posters. 


Air Mail Weeks sponsored by the Post Office Department have 


resulted in substantial increases in air mail, even in cities off the major lines, 


such as Decatur. Photo courtesy of the Decatur Herald and Review. 
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Airlines Haul Non-Revenooers To 


Tune of $1,665,551 in 6 Mos. 


Twelve Per Cent of All Passengers Were Non-Paying, I. C. C. 
Says; 1,201 Free Rides Chalked Up to Dept. of Commerce 


Seventeen domestic air mail con- 
tractors accorded free transportation to 
56,598 persons during the first six 
months of 1937, according to a report 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Air Mail Act, which 
requires all carriers to furnish twice a 
year to the I.C.C. a full statement of all 
free transportation, the tariff value 
thereof, and the reasons for furnishing 
such transportation. 

The free passengers for the period 
comprise 12.45% of the total number 
carried, representing a regular tariff 
value of $1,665,551.39. In addition 
to these free passengers, 828 were car- 
ried at reduced rates under company 
rules which permit employes and their 
families to fly for half fare. The tariff 
value of this transportation was 
$10,221.14. 

National Parks Airways, now a part 
of Western Air Express, headed the 
list in passing out free transportation, 
carrying 42.63% of its passengers 
gratis, while Inter-Island Airways of 
Hawaii was on the other end of the 
list with 1.18%. 

Among the larger operators, it had 
been expected that Eastern Air Lines, 
notoriously frugal with its free rides, 
would have the lowest average, but 
American Airlines nosed it out with 
8.68% to the former's 8.73%. TWA 
carried 15.31% of its passengers free 
and United Air Lines 18.22%. These 
figures include the small amount of re- 
duced-fare transportation. 

Of the 56,598 non-revenue passen- 
gers, 32,272 were officers and employes 
of the companies: 7,570, representing 
a tariff value of $257,615.40, came 
under “sales promotion, advertising or 
publicity;” 2,658, costing the airlines 
$93,077.44, were “courtesy or good 
will” passengers; 1,965 were Federal 
oficials or employes, and 434 were 
state and local officials or employes. 

The Department of Commerce headed 
the government agencies in free trans- 
portation, using a total of 1,201 passes 
with a tariff value of $29,863.23 dur- 
ing the period. United Air Lines car- 
ried 254 Department of Commerce men 
117,602 miles, and American 238 a 
total of 124,170 miles. Tariff values to 
the companies were $7,131.52 and 
$7,458.69 respectively. 

Air mail contractors are required to 
carry without charge officials and em- 
ployes of the Post Office Department 
traveling on official business. There 
were 539 such rides during the first 
six months of 1937, having a value of 
$13,392.43. American Airlines carried 
29% of these. 

Only 12 members of Congress rode 
free during the period, seven over 
United, three over TWA, and two over 
Boston-Maine Airways. Tariff value 
was $468.81. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made four such reports under the 
Air Mail Act. During the latter half 
of 1935, the airlines carried 43,184 
free passengers with a tariff value of 
51,314,679.75; during the first half 
of 1936, the number increased to 44,140 
but the value dropped to $1,271,760.34. 
since then both figures have steadily in- 
creased. In the last half of 1936, 
53,891 free rides cost the air lines 
$1,579,789.46. 

_ It is probable that when the figures 
for the last half of 1937 are released 
tt will be found that free transportation 
Cost the airlines close to $3,500,000 for 


the entire year. With most airlines’ 
books showing a preponderance of red 
ink, the latest effort to remedy the pass 
situation has been through the medium 
of the service charge. Free passengers 
are charged a small fee which covers 
such fixed expenses as meals aloft. 

Percentages of free rides and reduced 
fares as reported by other airlines were 
as follows: Varney Air Transport, 
29.58%; Hanford Airlines, 25.53%; 
Wyoming Air Service, 19.18%; Bra- 
niff Airways, 17.06%; Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, 13.32%; Western 
Air Express, 14.03%; Boston-Maine 
Airways, 14.00%; Northwest Airlines, 
12.24%; Delta Air Lines, 11.67%; 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 11.66%; 
and National Airlines, 9.8%. 


BRITISH MAP S. A. LINE 


Government-Subsidized Route Via 
West Africa to Add Competition 
With air routes extending almost 

entirely around the world, the British 

are making plans for the opening of 

a new route to West Africa and thence 

to South America. According to the 

Feb. 1 bulletin of the Society of British 

Aircraft Constructors, a survey of air- 

ports and seaplane bases in West Africa 

has already been made by the Air 

Ministry and British Airways, which, 

like Imperial Airways, is a government- 

subsidized airline. 

Britain’s ambition for some time has 
been to “link England with the Latin 
American states.” It is even possible 
that landplanes will be used for the 
South Atlantic over-water hop. A de 
Havilland Albatross long range mono- 
plane is to make first experimental 
flights to South America this year. 
Bathurst, in Gambia, South Africa, 
probably will be the African terminal 
of the over-ocean part of the route, 
with landplanes flying from England 
to Africa by way of Lisbon, Portugal. 
The French and Germans already oper- 
ate services to South America and the 
Italians are contemplating such a 
service. 
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Wally Timm’s New Transport 





Utilizing the tricycle landing gear and Handley Page “Slots,” 


the new 


transport designed by Wally Timm has made its debut at Los Angeles with 


Vance Breese as test pilot. 
than any other airplane yet built. 


Timm believes his ship has more safety features 
Available as a six, eight or 10 passenger 


plane it is powered with two 425-hp. Wright engines and is a high-wing semi- 


cantilever monoplane. 


The slots, which function automatically, and the flaps 


and ailerons are said to reduce the landing run by 75% and the take-off run 


30% from the conventional type of transport. 
Timm at 207-mph. at 5,000 feet, and cruising range at 800 miles. 


Top speed is estimated by 
The nose 


wheel is steerable, being hydraulically controlled, while all wheels are equipped 


with hydraulic brakes. 
by Merle Oelke. 


It was built at Grand Central Air Terminal.—Photo 





DAYHOFF REPLACES HULL 


TWA News Bureau Chief to Move to 
New York 

The TWA news bureau is being re- 
organized as of March 15, with Clancy 
Dayhoff, director of the bureau, taking 
over the New York City office. He will 
replace Harris Hull, who is leaving the 
company. 

Dayhoff has made his headquarters in 
Kansas City, but has decided to locate 
his main office in New York. Appoint- 
ment of a publicity man for Kansas 
City will be announced shortly. Don 
Black will continue to run the Los 
Angeles office and Bill Westlake con- 
tinues as head of the Chicago bureau. 





Penn-Central Gets Mail Extension 


to Norfolk; Starts 2 Off-Line Routes 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines will 
undergo substantial expansion of serv- 
ice during March and April with an 
extension of one of its air mail routes 
and the institution of two off-line pas- 
senger services. 

On April 1, the line will begin mail, 
passenger and express service to Nor- 
folk, Va., on an extension of A. M. 14, 
Detroit-Washington. Harllee Branch, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
held an informal hearing Feb. 16. Ex- 
tensions of air mail routes are permit- 
ted without open bids when such ex- 
tensions are 250 miles or less and when 
the extension is from either terminal. 
Penn-Central will operate through 
planes from Detroit to Norfolk. 

On or about March 15 the airline 
will begin off-line passenger service 
without mail between Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh and between Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. According to Don Duff, 
Washington district traffic manager, a 
second through schedule may be insti- 
tuted on the Washington-Buffalo route 
at the same time. 

PCA plans to start one ship each 


day at Pittsburgh, going to Buftalo and 
flying from there to Harrisburg, Balti- 
more and Washington. Another ship 
will leave Washington for Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh at the same time. The Bal- 
timore-Pittsburgh service will be in the 
nature of a shuttle. 

Two or three more Boeing 247D's 
are being acquired by PCA for the 
extensions. At present PCA holds mail 
contracts between Washington and De- 
troit, Detroit and Milwaukee, and 
Washington and Buffalo. 


U. S. Pilot to Holland 

Amsterdam, Feb. 18—L. M. Gravis, 
formerly pilot for United Air Lines, 
has been appointed a pilot by K. L. M.. 
Royal Dutch Air Lines. Gravis has al- 
ready moved his family here. K. L. M. 
is understood to have engaged a sec- 
ond American pilot recently. 


Connecticut Show 

Hartford, Conn., Feb 22—The first 
aeronautical show to be held in Con- 
necticut took place in the State Arm- 
ory today and was featured by a 
dinner given by the Aviation Club of 
Connecticut at the Hotel Bond. The 
HARTFORD TIMES sponsored the 
show. 


Roosevelt Field Income Up 

Net income of Roosevelt Field, Inc., 
for 1937 was $979 after provisions were 
made for doubtful accounts. compared 
with a net loss in 1936 of $3,262. Capi- 
tal stock consists of 298,700 shares of 
$5 par value, excluding 61,300 shares 
held in the treasury. 


\ 





the pioneer 
coast-to-coast 
airway 


*United’s arrow-straight, mid-con- 
tinent route is by ten years the 
oldest airway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. It follows the Over- 
land Trail to California, the old 
Oregon Trail to the Pacific North- 


west. 


*Selected by the Post Office De- 
partment in 1919 as most suitable 
for a cross-country air route, the 
“Main Line” was first to be lighted 
for night flying first to have 
radio range facilities. Over this 
pioneer airway United now offers 
the finest in sleeper and day plane 
service. Only United links the 
East to all major Pacific Coast cities. 


TICKETS: United Offices, Hotels, 
Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE ‘“‘MAIN LINE” AIRWAY 
A YEAR ’ROUND ROUTE 














ORIENTATORS USED 
BY PENN-CENTRAL 


Stark’s Invention to Aid Location of 
Airports and Navigation 
Put on Ships 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines reports 
experimentation with an “airport orien- 
tator,” invented by Capt. Horace Stark, 

5 veteran pilot, 
r " which gives at 
a glance the 
plane’s position 
at any time with 
regard to the 
radio beams, air- 
way, runway 
and boundary 
lines of the air- 
port whose chart 
has_ been _at- 
tached to a stan- 
Capt. Stark dard directional 
yro. 

The device, which is being tested by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, is said to 
relieve the pilot of exacting navigation 
problems while maneuvering into an air- 
port. 

Circular charts of all airports in the 
flying zone, once prepared, may be 
slipped on the gyro in a few seconds. 

“Since for all practical flying pur- 
poses, the earth remains _ stationary 
while the plane flies over it, Stark rea- 
soned that a scaled representation of 
the earth in the form of a map would 
present an orientated picture of im- 
portant objects below if the chart were 
held fixed by directional gyroscopic 
means at a point corresponding to 
geographical north,” a Bureau of Air 
Commerce Bulletin reads. The radio 
compass is also used in conjunction 
with the orientator. 

The small, light chart is directly con- 
nected to a disc member on the top 
of the directional gyro, the shaft sup- 
porting it extending up through the 





case. In use, the gyroscope is set by 
reference to the magnetic compass, 
which aligns the north point of the 
chart with geographical north. 

Through the use of the orientator, 
and by bringing the flight instruments 
and the radio compass to central or 
neutral positions, the pilot has an 
exact picture of the airport. 

The conversion of the radio beams 
to a dot in the center of a card repre- 
sents the radio station to which the 
radio compass is tuned. When the 
head of the radio compass is centered, 
the plane is traveling either directly to- 
ward the station on a course as shown 
through the forward center of the card 
or it is traveling directly away from 
the station. 
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Britain’s Largest Airliner 
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The first of a fleet of fourteen 42-passenger airliners being built for Imperial Airways is shown as it was brought 


out on Hamble airport, near Southampton, for preliminary taxi tests on Jan. 23. 
It has a wing spread of 110 feet, compared to the wing span of 107 feet on the 33-passenger Boeing 307 


next day. 


It made a successful trial flight 


now under construction for TWA and a wing span of 138 feet of the 42-passenger Douglas DC-4, also under construe. 


tion. 


The British ship is said to be able to fly 200 miles per hour, but cruising speed is 165-mph. 


It weighs 20 tons, 


The above plane will be part of the “Ensign” or “E” class liners for use on both European and Empire routes. The 


four engines develop 3,200 horsepower. 


Imperial has a faster “express class” type of four-motored plane under con. 


struction and all told, has a total of 86 multi-engined aircraft either in operation or under construction—Wide World 


Photo. 





“Regardless of the number of times 
the course or position of the aircraft 
with relation to the airport is changed, 
the exact orientated picture is given 
correctly corresponding with the orien- 
tation of objects below the plane,” the 
Bulletin explains. 

Capt. Stark, a pilot for 16 years, 
started to work for the predecessor com- 
pany of PCA in 1928. He has more 
than 9085 hours of flying to his credit. 
He often devotes his days off to experi- 
mental flying directed toward increas- 
ing safety through improved or new 
instruments and in operating procedure, 
according to company officials. 


37 Pratt & Whitney 
Men Enroll In College 


East Hartford, Conn., Feb. 14— 
Thirty-seven apprentices at the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft plant here have 
enrolled in the first term of an exten- 
sion course in engineering offered by 
regular faculty members of Connecti- 
cut State College. 

Costs are being borne equally by the 
company and the students, all of whom 
have had at least a year of training in 
the Pratt & Whitney factory and in ad- 
dition have received part-time extension 
training from the State Trade School 
in Hartford. The college is contributing 
its facilities and administration of the 
course. Classes are conducted both at 
the factory and in the college labora- 
tories and instructors are regular faculty 
members. 

The apprentices receive at least six 
hours of instruction a week in college 
engineering subjects. Enrollment is vol- 
untary. 

“The new plan was conceived by 
Pratt & Whitney as a further step in 
its program of apprentice training,” said 
Norman Clements, of P&W, ‘which was 
begun more than a year ago to assure a 
steady flow of properly trained, highly 
skilled young men capable of working 
to the exacting standards required in 
the manufacture of aircraft engines. 
The idea was enthusiastically received 
by college officials who devised a special 
curriculum of pertinent college subjects 
including English, physics, kinematics 
and machine design, strength of ma- 
terials, thermodynamics, drawing, ana- 
lytical geometry and calculus, principles 
of economics and electricity.” 


EARL FINDLEY, dean of aviation edi- 
tors, is recovering from a prolonged 
and serious illness and has been trans- 
ferred from hospital to his home in 
Washington. He is editor and publisher 
of U. §S. Air Services. His brother, 
Roger Findley, has been editing the 
magazine in his absence. 


GEORGE W. ORR 
and general manager of Roosevelt 
Field, Inc., Mineola, L. I., has become 
associated with U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, New York City. Reed Cham- 
bers, vice-president and treasurer of 
the firm, has left for South America on 
a combination business and pleasure 
trip to last two months. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 28—Harris- 
burg Pilots Association, held its first 
meeting last night. attracting 56 pilots. 
Capt. Richard G, Herbine, Sam Bigony, 


former president 


Dick 
were 


Art Silers (association president) 
Bomberger, and Morris Bowman, 
speakers. 


BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE an- 
nounces departmental approval has 
been received for 14 appointments: 1 
assistant airways keeper. 9 junior radio 
operators, 1 airway traffic controller, 3 
junior clerk-stenographers. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT announces 
award of distinguished flying crosses 
for air heroism to Lieut. Benjamin § 
Kelsey,, Waterbury, Conn., and Lieut 
Homer R. Boushey, Jr., San Francisco 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the national sponsors c 
mittee for the Amelia Earhart Founda- 
tion, established by Thiel College 
Greenville, Penna. 





HAPPY 
LANDING 


when you drop down to 
attend the Southwestern 
Aviation Planning Confer- 
ence in Oklahoma City, 
March 10th and llth. Higher 
altitudes in comfort and 
service will make your visit 
worthwhile coming down to 
earth for. 


© * eMfilialed> + « 
National Hotels 


T. J. SETTLE, 
Manager 
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May Be Equipped for Loudspeaking 











The Coast Guard 





flying 










storms. 


k off the coast of Florida. 





wor 






landing speed of 57 miles per hour. 






overall height, 17 feet 7 inches. 
Cyclone engines. 






contract and all of these are expected to be delivered by the end of March. 
seventh, which is on a separate contract, 

These ships, which cost approximately $120,000 each, will be used for patrol 
and rescue purposes. They carry a crew of four men and have facilities for carry- 
ing four injured persons on stretchers or bunks, together with doctor. 
not definitely decided, it is thought that the planes will be equipped with loud- 
speaking devices so that pilots will be able to warn fishing fleets of approaching 
The Coast Guard used amplifiers successfully while engaged in hurricane 


permit operations much farther at sea than was formerly possible. 
span of the planes is 72 feet 10 inches, overall length, 51 feet 2 inches, and 
They are powered by two 875-horsepower Wright 


has taken delivery on the first of seven seaplanes being 
built for it by the Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, 


Pa., and is test- 


this craft at Cape May, N. J. Six of the seaplanes were built under one 


The 
is to be delivered by June. 


Although 


Speed of the new seaplanes will be 152 miles per hour at 2,600 feet, with a 


A cruising range of 2,000 miles will 
Overall wing 








Budget Lists Proposed 
BAC Salaries For 1939 


Following is a list of Bureau of Air 
Commerce salaries for the fiscal year 
1939, beginning July 1, 1938, as sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Roose- 
velt in his budget message Jan. 3, 1938. 
The list appears in the 1,006-page 
Budget of the United States Govern- 











ment,” published by the Government 
Printing Office: 
Director of Air Commerce ...... 




















































Technical assistant to director . 5,600 
Assistant Director .....cecceees 7,500 
Seems TPGGOEE ccccccccccccces 7,000 
Chief, Administrative Division .. 5,600 

Assistant Chief, Administrative 

PEE Sa vcenceacuacceresosés 3,500 
Chief, Accounts Section ........ 3,200 
Chief. Mail and Piles Section ... 2,300 
Chief, Personnel Section ....... 3,200 
Chief. Procurement and Leases 

DL  cteckbivitedenexanenoee 3,800 
Chief, Property Section ......... 2,300 
Chief, Airways Engineering Divi- 

Se. _, nduseasatausdatebendeecane 5,600 
Associate Airways engineer ..... 3,200 
Chief, Survey Section .......... 4.600 
Chief, Utilities Section .......... 5,000 
Chief, Construction Section 4,600 
Chief, Radio Section ............ 4,600 
Chief. Maintenance Section . 4,600 
Principal Engineering Draftsman 3,000 
Chief, Airways Operation Divi- 
ae Wascesesidtkeindoneneasane 5,600 
Chief, Communications Section 4,600 
Chief. Airway Traffic Control 

i. - cenkGceceteananamieae 4,600 
Chief, Safety and Planning Divi- 

TD wcevanecesesessedescvesece 6,200 
Chief, Aircraft Section .......... 4,600 
Chief, Airport Section .......... 5,600 
Chief, Air Transport Section 4,600 
Chief, Educational Section ..... 4,600 
Chief, International Section .... 4,600 
Chief, Power Plant Section ..... 5,600 
Chief, Radio Development Sec- 

| BEERS Reise: peel 4,600 
Chief, Information and Statis- 

eee eer 5,600 
Chief, Editorial Section ......... 3,500 
Chief, Correspondence Section .. 2,900 
Chief, Flight Information Sec- 

IES eeee enamel 3,500 
Chief Statistical Section ....... 3,800 
Chief, Certificate and Inspection 

I ae res 5,600 
4 Aircraft and Airworthiness 

adabiteantenenedsnss 6,000 
Chief, ‘Deansatis Airline Inspec- 

i ter eccadbvennanss 5,600 

yh Foreign Airline Inspection 
jatdneaaenhenakhioinaesh 5,600 

Chief y EE Inspection Sec- 

RR eer ees pe 5,600 
Chief, Medical Section .......... 5,600 
Chief, Airway Coordination Sec- 

Rn saepeetipetl 3,500 
.~ Instrument Trainer Sec- ome 
Chief. Regulation and Enforce- 
EE ccna ahenentads -» 5,600 
Chief, Seguiation Section ...... 4,600 





Chief, Registration Section 4,600 
Chief, Enforcement Section .... ,600 
Chief, Accident Analysis Section 3,800 


ALCOR TO TEST C-6 
Transport, Designed by Allan Lock- 
heed, Carries Six Passengers 
Oakland, Calif., Feb 1.—Alcor Air- 
craft Corporation will conduct tests 
shortly on the Alcor C-6 junior transport, 
designed by Allan H. Lockheed, presi- 

dent of the company. 

The twin-engined monoplane, which 
will be powered with 250 horsepower 
Menasco Super Buccaneer engines, will 
carry six passengers and two pilots. Top 
speed is expected to be in excess of 200 
miles per hour. 

The Alcor Corp. states that the plane 
is suitable for feeder lines where traffic 
does not justify the use of larger equip- 
ment. 


TO TEST NEW SHIPS 


Airline Feeder System and Barkley- 
Grow Corp. Announce Plan 

Airline Feeder System, Inc., operat- 
ing between Newark and Springfield, 
Mass., will test new Barkley-Grow Air- 
craft Corporation planes if tentative ar- 
rangements are completed. The com- 
plete ground facilities and personnel of 
the operations division have been made 
available for the 100-hour test for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

“Every new plane not already in use 
by any airline must be given a 100-hour 
flight test before it can go on sched- 
uled runs,” a joint statement says, “and 
the manufacturers of this new all-metal 
ship having designed it for feeder lines 
as well as private and executive flying 
have chosen the Airline Feeder System 
as its initial testing ground.” 

The ship, powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney motors of 450-hp. each, has a 
cruising speed of 188-mph, passenger 
capacity of seven. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 25—Miss Mary 
Smart, young socialite from Greenfield, 
Mass., has been selected “most charm- 
ing feminine air traveler” on TWA dur- 
a 1937. The 225 pilots and hostesses 

f TWA cast votes and Miss Smart won 
with 78 ballots. She has been awarded 
a silver trophy and a round trip ticket 
from New York to Les Angeles and San 
FPrancisco. Motion picture and stage 
stars are excluded from the contest. 
Miss Smart does magazine work in New 
York City. 
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Northwest Planning Council Draws 238 





Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 12—The 
fourth session of the Northwest Avia- 
tion Planning Council came to a close 
today after one of the finest aviation 
meetings ever held west of the Rockies. 
There were a total of 238 registered 
delegates in contrast to the 183 dele- 
gates at the Western Conference at 
Sacramento and 125 at Boise last June. 
The conference drew from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana in the 
United States; British Columbia and 
Alberta in Canada, and from Alaska. 

With a notable absence of brass hats 
and with complete accord on all major 
questions, the conference heard speakers 
discuss the need of airports and naviga- 
tion facilities in the Northwest, more 
air mail service, better national defense 
and other subjects concerned with avia- 
tion development. This was the first 
conference held on Canadian soil and 
U. S. delegates found the Canadians 
not only excellent and intelligent hosts 
but alert to common aviation problems. 

Resolutions adopted called for ex- 
pansion of weather reporting service, 
the promotion and regulation of civil 
aeronautics in the U. S. by an independ- 
ent commission or department, Federal 
aid for airport construction and mainte- 
nance, opposition to all gasoline taxes 
on aviation except where the taxes 
levied are used for the good of aviation, 
the encouragement of construction of 
marine air terminals, maintenance of 
the U. S. Navy at full strength, creation 
of standing committees on civil aero- 
nautics in Congress, and encouragement 
of a more extensive use of air mail and 
air express. 

Friction over preferential air routes 
between the United States and Alaska 


was avoided by general agreement 
among advocates of both the coastal 
and inside routes. A _ resolution was 


adopted calling for establishment of 
an air route between the Pacific Coast 
Trade Area and the Territory of Alaska 
without mentioning any specific term- 
inal or intermediate points. 

The council decided by resolution to 
hold its next meeting when neither the 
U. S. Congress or the Canadian Parlia- 
ment was in session, which means about 
September, 1939. The city will be 
Medford, Ore. 

In general charge of the meetings 
were W. C. Mainwaring, of Vancouver, 
and W. W. Conner, of Seattle. Speakers 
included C. H. (Punch) Dickins, gen- 
eral superintendent of Canadian Air- 
ways, Ltd., Winnipeg; Joe Crosson, 
chief pilot of Pacific Alaska Airways; 
William Straith, pilot-instructor of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines; Lacey V. 
Murrow, director of highways, Olympia, 
Wash.; E. A. Gorton, London, England, 
traveling representative of Imperial Air- 
ways; K. N. Merritt, general sales 
manager, Railway Express Agency, New 
York; Major W. J. McKiernan, WPA- 
airports, Washington, D. C.; R. M. 
Gillis, district engineer, California 
Highway Department; Harry K. Cof- 
fey, president, Aero Club of Oregon; 
Dr. Raymond Staub, Portland, Ore.; 
W. J. Asseltine, Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Victoria, B. C.; Grover Tyler, 
pilot, United Air Lines; Seely Hall, 
general superintendent, United Air 
Lines. 

Also, Donald G. Graham, attorney, 
Seattle; Earl F. Ward, chief of airways 
operation division, Washington; Hainer 
Hinshaw, assistant to the president, 
United Air Lines; and Mayor George 
C. Miller, Vancouver. 

Pan American Airways held open 
house with a cocktail party and Shell 
Petroleum also entertained. United Air 


In First Meeting On Canadian Soil 


















Staub Scores Again 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 12—At 
the stag buffet which closed the 
Northwest Aviation Planning Coun- 
cil sessions tonight, Dr. Raymond 
Staub, of Portland, Ore., and author 
of “A Neo-Platonic Approach to the 
Skyways,” formally introduced to 
the aviation audience, and transport 
engineers in particular, his new 
functional design, interior trimmings 
and nomenclature, which he recom- 
mends for the DC-4 and other large 
transport planes. He was assisted 
in the demonstration by Hainer 
Hinshaw, assistant to the president 
of United Air Lines. The title of 
the demonstration, about which 
postal regulations prohibit detailed 
description, was “Suzanne the 
Hostess” or “How to Make a Plane.” 











Lines gave the stag buffet party the 
closing evening, arranged by Jack 
Dalby, district traffic manager at Van- 
couver. 


Automatic Flying Possible 

Detroit, Jan. 10—Capt. George V. 
Holloman of the Army Air Corps today 
reported in a paper prepared for presen- 
tation to the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers that the entirely automatic air- 
plane, operating from take-off to destina- 
tion without the touch of a hand, “is well 
within the realm of reason.” 

The treatise described the army's ex- 
periments with the system which lands 
a plane by radio and applies the brakes 


after the ship is on the airport. 





Take This NATU RE- 
FAVORED AIRWAY 


TO CALIFORNIA 


@ Turning south out of 
New York, American’s 
Southern sunshine route 
takes you quickly 
through Washington to 
Tennessee’s friendly cli- 
mate. Continues down 
to Texas and then across 


the 
deserts of the Southwest 


sunny plains and 
to California. Only 
American uses this 
nature-favored route. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

















AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 7, 


SERVICE TO 57 MAJOR CITIES 
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The Boeing Swiss Aero Club 


e Owns 36 Airplanes, 
314. Clipper Has 3,500 Member; 


Major event in 1938 aviation history Little Switzerland is probabl; 
was the emerging into daylight Feb. j,5¢ country American flying — 
13 of the giant 72-passenger clipper, would consider in a search. for 
first of six, being built for Pan Ameri- but figures recently released b 
ean Airways by the Boeing Aircraft Bu erg ree cay. peste 
. ; ; ureau of Foreign and Domestic ( 
Company in Seattle. The ship shown ceuans Gael Gar Ge Galen Dome Chk 
pene =_ be, known as the “South with 22 branches throughout the 
Seas Clipper. _. - 
Only the stubs of its 152-foot wings “Y has a total membership of 
are in place. Final assembly and in- about 200 of whom hold pilots 
stallation work will be completed on ‘"S¢S- 
the outer dock. The second clipper Membership fees —— ve 
is still in scaffolding but is being com- Y@!- The club owns 36 airplanes, uel 
pleted rapidly. A special 15-ton eight- sailplanes. The Zurich club charges 
wheeled cradle of structural steel was ™éembers from $6.90 to $13.80 per fy. 
built to move the huge hull out of ig hour for plane use, including fue! 
the assembly plant. — oil, Sane on . Size and 
The hull measures 109 feet lon make. Members hiring ships 
from bow to tail. It has an te deposit collateral equal to $230 
area of 4,000 square feet—one tenth g¢ in excess of that amount is c { 
of an acre. It has a height of 17 feet, by insurance. Arrangements may soon 
with overall height of 2814 feet, ine be made by which members may pay 
cluding the vertical fin of the tail. @ small premium instead of p 
Horizontal tail surfaces measure 49 collateral for the minimum amon 
feet from tip to tip. Gross weight The flying schools maintained by 
when completed will total 82,500 clubs for private pilots charge an 
pounds. Four 1500hp. two-row age of $184 to $230 for the prelir 
Wright Cyclones will power the ship, instruction which entitles candida 
largest engines ever built. There are fly alone. 
60,000 feet of electrical wiring and After completing a number of sol 
3,000 feet of piping in the boat. flights, the candidate may apply for a 
The two-decked ocean air liner is junior pilot’s license. Training for 
gay to be ready for flight tests this license costs the candidate 
vy May. ditional $184 to $230.  Licen: 
= So issued for a year. For renewal it is 
UNITED SHIFTS OFFICIALS required that the holder fly at least 


10 hours during the year. 


























































Bob Johnson Named Advertising and On May 31, 1937, 343 licenses were 
Publicity Director renewed for a year. There are 52 
In a general expansion and reorgani- gliding groups. In 1936, 46 active 





zation of the sales and advertising de- 8tOUPS accounted for 20,647 fi 
partments of United Air Lines, effective With an aggregate duration “ 
Feb. 15, R. W. Ireland, formerly su- hours compared with 13,953 
pervisor of traffic offices, was named 
assistant to the vice-president on traffic 1935. 
organization, according to announce- 
ment by Harold Crary, vice-president in 
charge of traffic. Ireland has been 222 Y , 
f tre as b p ny 
engaged in air travel promotion since British Roe Compa ' 
1926. 5 7 sary 
. ; Anniversary 
Robert Johnson, formerly assistant to Has 25th in ee 
Crary, was appointed director of ad- 
vertising and publicity. E. D. McGlone . a m 
and George Mason were appointed as- + tg od : nga — " 
sistants to Johnson, Ww ho has been with “eg By "y. ‘Ro er >. mene : Ltd 
United since 1929. McGlone will f i wit ty Incl. ij ie om 
handle displays ; _ of England. Including Avro | 
andle displays and Mason will be built during the war by sub-contract 
Chicago publicity representative . mee ay pte By,“ in o 
detente ts pod a in ad and craft built under license in © 
B. B Gen ee ene r for th countries, approximately 12,000 
‘ : agg, sale anage oO e oe ' . buil » the 
: : ‘ a een ult ¢ the 
line, has returned to. Chicago head- ond heve 5 
quarters to resume his duties after serv- When the company was incorporated 
ing several months as acting district Jan. 11, 1913, its founder, A. V. Roe 
traffic manager of the New York office. now Sir Alliott Verdon Roe, had 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has speci- "C2dy done five years’ pioneer work 
fied that all pilots of new multi- He was one of the earliest British ¢x- 
ee planes must have perimenters in heavier than air flight 
+ phe Tale aus oubesinee on ili A_ biplane of his construction, re 
tary pilots. in 1908, was followed in 1909 by the 

Avro triplane which flew on the power 
of a 9-hp. engine and is exhibited 
in London’s Science Museum. The 
company built several types of military 
craft during the war. 

Three types now are produced: An 
son general reconnaissance monoplane 
for the Royal Air Force, the Tutor 
biplane—standard training craft 


RAF—and the 626 biplane. 
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totalling 963 hours for 37 groups in 











Twenty-five years of plane manuf 
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$12,000 Settlement 
New York, Feb. 12—United Air I 
has settled for $12,000 a claim 4 
from the death of William Pitt 
Pathe News employe, killed in a 
in Utah last October. 



















A. M. DELAMERE, formerly of Wings 
Limited, operating over northern On- 
tario, has joined the flying staff o 
Canadian Airways at Edmonton Al- 
berta, replacing Jack Wright who 4% 
gone to Trans-Canada. 
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Aviation Country Club 
Elects, Maps Program 


Los Angeles, Jan. 28—The annual 
meeting, last night, of members of the 
Aviation Country Club of California, 
resulted in the election of Jerry Fair- 
banks, president; John Fulton, vice 
president; O. D. McKenzie, secretary 
and Norman Larsen, treasurer. The last 
named was the only previous officer to 
succeed himself, the others declining on 
the ground that they had already served 
two terms. Fairbanks succeeds Ben 
McGlashen, Fulton replaces Bert Rhine 
and McKenzie takes the place of Wally 
Timm. 

Aboard of governors was also elected 
which, however, includes many of the 
members of the former board, and is 
composed of the following: Ray Acre, 
Warren E. Carey, Wally Timm, Ben 
McGlashen, John Fulton, O. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Max Stanley, Moye Stevens, 
Bert Rhine, George Armistead and 
President Jerry Fairbanks. Committees 
and committee chairmen have not been 
appointed but will be announced 
shortly. 

After the election a program was 
submitted covering activities for the 
coming 12 months. This includes 
monthly tours, a banquet and several 
local functions. The highlight, how- 
ever, is expected to be the tour to 
Boulder Dam in the early summer. The 
last tour arranged by the outgoing 
officers will be to Phoenix, Ariz., on 
February 11 returning on St. Valentine's 
Day. On this occasion the club will be 
guests of the annual Phoenix Rodeo 
with several other events arranged by 
A. Lee Moore, of the host city, for 
their entertainment. 

Another idea is being suggested and 
worked on by several members of the 
club which, if carried out, will make 
the organization unique. It contemplates 
the erection of a club house on some 
high mountain plateau, within easy fly- 
ing distance from Los Angeles, and 
which may be reached by airplane only. 
At present a survey is lien made, by 
air, to find a suitable location adjacent 
to which is a meadow of sufficient size 
for the necessary landing field. 





U. S. Ships Aid KLM 
Worldwide Expansion 


K.L.M., the Royal Dutch Airlines, is 
planning an expansion of its services 
in South America. The first two of 
its new fleet of Lockheed 14-H trans- 
ports now in process of delivery will 
be used to replace the old Fokker 18 
transports now flying the route between 
La Guaira, Curacao, Aruba and Mara- 
caibo, the latter being in Venezuela. 

The Dutch company intends to ex- 
tend its service to Trinidad and Bar- 
bados, and westward to Barranquilla, 
Colombia. Operating on four of the 
five continents of the world, K.L.M. is 
rapidly pushing to a dominant position 
in world air transportation and will 
be a formidable competitor. By using 
American-made equipment, K. L. M. 
paralleled Imperial Airways to the Far 
East and maintained much faster sched- 
ules. In South America, K.L.M. may 
offer Pan American competition. K.L. 
M.'s current order with Lockheed is 
tor 11 model 14-H transports. 


National Aviation Reports 


National Aviation Corporation re- 
cently reported net assets as of Dec. 31, 
last, equivalent to a liquidating value 
of $12.70 a share, compared with $16.07 
at the close of 1936. National Aviation 
‘S an investing company which holds 
Securities of aircraft companies. 
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The Boeing 
307 Landplane 


Final approval of the “mockup” 
model for a fleet of six 33-passenger 
four-motor transports has been an- 
nounced by Jack Frye, president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
following an inspection visit of com- 
pany officials at the plant of the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company, Seattle. 

The fleet of six “super-liners” will 
cost more than $2,000,000, according 
to the company. Speeds up to 242 
miles an hour are expected. 

Provisions are made for installation 
of “altitude conditioning” equipment 
later when research and testing for 
passenger operation at high levels is 
completed. Four Wright Cyclone 
engines will take the 42,000 pound 
planes to altitudes of 15,000 and 
20,000 feet for regular flights after the 
experimental period. Until then, how- 
ever, expects to operate the 
Boeings at 10,000 and 12,000 foot 
levels. 

Two other model 307’s, identical in 
construction to the TWA fleet, are 
being built for Pan American, which 
intends to complete 500 hours of sub- 
stratosphere testing without carrying 
passengers. All data will be made 
available for TWA. 

The 307 will be 74 feet in length, 
have a wing span of 107 feet, and a 
nose 17 feet from the ground. Berths 
will be six feet eight inches in length 
and thirty inches wide. The aisle will 
be 18 inches wide. Flight tests will 
be conducted by summer with a 
possibility that the first ships will be 
in operation by early fall. 


UAL Into Akron 

United Air Lines was to inaugurate 
direct mail, passenger and express serv- 
ice into Akron, Ohio, on March 1. 
One schedule each way daily will be 
operated providing direct service to and 
from New York and to and from 
Chicago and the West coast. W. P 
Feiten is district traffic manager for 
Akron. Post Office approval of the 
stop was given recently. 

Anchorage Airport Sold 

Anchorage, Alaska—M. D. Kirk- 
patrick has purchased the hangar and 
grounds formerly operated by Roy 
Dickson here and has opened a new 
plane service. Howard Fowler, ex: 
perienced mechanic, will be in charge 





Paul Richter measures distance 
from the seat arm-rest to the top of 
the cabin of the 307. Photo shows 
arrangement of row of single seats 
and compartments. 
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Mockup model of the Boeing 307, the 33-passenger land plane of which 
TWA has ordered six for delivery this year. Berths for sixteen are provided 
for night flights. Although the model above will never fly, it represents a 
million dollars in engineering. Construction on actual ships is progressing 
rapidly. Each will be powered with four engines. 








































TWA officials inspecting the cockpit of the 307, showing arrangement of 
instruments and controls which is said to be the simplest devised for modern 
airline use. Jack Frye, front left, TWA president, is shown conferring with 














C. L. Egtvedt, right, of the Boeing Company. Paul Richter, vice-president- 
operations, of TWA, is looking on, back to camera. 








































Studying details of the ship’s construction in this “mockup” compartment 
are, left to right, Paul Richter, Jack Frye, W. A. Hamilton, TWA superin- 
tendent of maintenance, and Wellwood Beall, engineer and designer for Boeing. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(Continued from page one) 





those seeking luxury travel, comforts and all the rest of the adornments 
of modern air travel. It came from “average persons” who could afford 
at those bargain rates to travel by air. There may have been many of 
the curious type, to be sure, but these make for constant patrons. One 
thing this experiment yéems to have proved is that fear is not a factor 
when rates are low. 

Croil Hunter, Nérthwest’s president, answered a query we made to 
him with these statements: 

“I feel that our sixty-day $15 educational fares have given us a great 
deal of valuable information on rate structures and what can be done in 
the way of increasing traffic with proper rates. This rate, of course, was 
too low to be justified from the standpoint of cost, or what the service 
is worth, and it was just what we advertised it to be—an “educational 
fare’"—which we believe was more effective as far as getting a large 
number of people interested than either the week-end fares or free rides 
to wives, although I understand both of these programs have been suc- 
cessful. 

“In putting on courtesy hops last fall with our Sky Zephyrs it was 
clearly indicated that fear did not enter into the question of flying if the 
transportation was free, and going on the theory that load factors would 
be light during the months of January and February, and that the psy- 
chology of running full ships during winter months would be advan- 
tageous in the minds of the public, we put on these educational fares, the 
results of which have been more gratifying than anticipated. 

“The surprising thing was that up until the time our service was in- 
terrupted, we showed an increase of approximately 280% in revenue, 
as well as passangers carried, indicating that the increase in passengers 
carried between the local points where the educational fares were in 
effect stimulated an increase in long haul businss in approximately the 
same amount as the number of passengers carried.” 

Mr. Hunter also pointed out that one of the problems of airline 
traffic is the fact that it is practically impossible for any line to have 
sufficient equipment to take care of peak loads for three months in the 
year and survive the months when traffic falls off to the extent that it 
now does. “It now seems probable,” he said, “that the only way 
seasonal curves can be leveled out is by the use of rates during the slack 
month that will stimulate travel.” Personally, we are convinced that as 
soon as a lower rate structure can be profitable to the operators, and air 
transportation is placed on as routine a level as railroad travel, there 
will be little question of fear as a deterrent factor and the airlines will 
carry millions of passengers instead of the few hundred thousand in- 
dividuals who now are patrons. 


Feeder Systems and First Class Mail 


ultimate developments of scheduled air transportation. One is the 
carrying of all overnight first class mail by air and the other is an 
extensive network of feeder airlines. 

On the subject of first class mail by air we will have much to say as 
time goes on. Suffice it for the present to point out that every European 
country today dispatches all first class mail by air whenever the airplane 
is the fastest mode of transportation. There is no extra charge as we 
have for air mail in this country today. The sender of mail does not 
write “Air Mail” on his envelope. In fact, the sender never knows by 
what means of transportation his letter is dispatched to its destination. 


St or later in this country we are going to be faced with two 
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First class mail is automatically sent by air when the airplane arrives at 
the destination first. Eventually we will come to the point in this country 
where we will be sending “mail by air” instead of “air mail.” 
this day arrives, our mail delivery in this country will be considered 
But along with this development must come the recognition 
of airlines as common carriers, such as the railroads, who will get paid 
a reasonable rate for carrying the mail. 
is rather a psychopathic old ladies’ sewing circle: red tape, haggling over 
rates, restrictions, regulations, politics, bids for routes and ali the rest 
Airlines should operate under certificates of conven. 
ience and necessity and the government should contract for mail space 
on planes in much the same manner as it contracts for space on railroads 

When we come to feeder systems, 
The Post Office Department has announced the first National Air 
Mail Week May 15-21 to observe the twentieth anniversary of the first 
The air transport industry has good reason to question the 
faith of the department in promoting air mail week when it has made 
such an all-fired mess of handling the air transport system. 
government promotes air mail, it should first straighten out the air 
transport system. On the other hand, legislation appears in the offing 
which may change this picture and the Air Mail Week may be 2 
practical demonstration of something important, notably, the demonstra. 
With reasonable pay for carrying the mail, 
feeder systems could operate profitably and greatly aid the major trunk 
A sound and orderly development of feeder lines would mean a 


efficient. 


of that nonsense. 


ture. 


air mail. 


tion of feeder airlines. 


lines. 


tremendous and healthy boom for aviation. 
of new airplanes—six to ten passenger transports with big pay loads and 
not so much speed—and we would need many new pilots. 
systems would be a boon to local airports and would bring increased 
local interest not only commerically but in private flying. The sportsman 
pilot would be a beneficiary in improved local landing and servicing 


facilities. 


Charles P. Graddick, Superintendent of the Air Mail Service of the 
Post Office Department, has estimated that for only $3,000,000, we could 
have a 300-mile feeder system in each of the forty-eight states by paying 
each line thirty cents a mile for mail. 
pay for such a network of feeder systems when such a cost would pay 
alone from the standpoint of national defense. | 
Week will result in fresh impetus for feeder airlines. 


worth watching closely. 


McCarran-Lea 


There were few developments be- 
tween Feb. 15 and Feb. 25 on the 
proposed legislation of Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran and Representative Clarence Lea 
which would establish a permanent 
Federal body for regulating civil avia- 
tion in the U. S. 

With the return to Washington of 
Senator McCarran on ‘Feb. 25 after a 
three weeks’ absence, however, action is 
expected to be speeded and the final 
draft of the bill completed within the 
next two weeks. 

The name of the Federal body to 
control aviation is now termed the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. There is no 
indication that the White House has 
lost any of its interest in having the 
legislation enacted at the present 
session. 

The Air Transport Association met 
all day at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 24 to discuss alternative 


The British Are Really Carrying the Mail 


How successful the “first class mail by air” scheme is working on the Britisi 
empire air routes may be seen by the fact that during the six weeks preceding 
Christmas, fifty-five tons of first class mail (110,000 pounds) was dispatched by 
air to Africa alone, or more than half the total foreign air mail going out 


country for an entire year. 


Furthermore, the British paid only 
three cents per half ounce, the regular 
first class rate, and a// first class mail 
went by airplane. Air mail of U. S. 
origin (at hefty air mail rates far above 
three cents a half ounce) on all U. S. 
foreign air mail routes during the en- 
tire 1937 fiscal year amounted to only 
210,435 pounds, a fraction of all first 
class mail dispatched from the U. S. 
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At present our air mail system 










we have a somewhat different pic. 
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This is an infinitely low price to 






Perhaps the Air Mail 
At least it is 







Air Legislation 






features of the latest draft of the bill 





(No. 8). 
On Feb. 20 Mr. Lea issued a release 
simultaneously with the printing of 





draft No. 8 stating that he was sub 
mitting the draft immediately for the 
consideration of his sub-committee in 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of which he is chair- 
man. This sub-committee is composed 
of Representatives Robert Crosser of 
Ohio, Alfred L. Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina and Lyle H. Boren of Okla 
homa, all Democrats, and Pehr G 
Holmes of Massachusetts and James W 
Wadsworth of New York, Republicans 
Draft No. 8 had numerous alternati 
proposals which will be ironed out 
solely between Senator McCarran and 
Mr. Lea, who will draw up the final 
draft themselves. 

Any publication of provisions woul 
be strictly premature as Draft 8 is i= 
definite in most respects. 
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On Feb. 23 the British extended tht 


empire air mail program to carry # 
first class mail from Great Britain © 
Egypt, Palestine, India, Burma, Ceylos 
and Malaya at the rate of three cent 
a half ounce. Britishers will sav 
from three to fourteen days thereby but 
pay no more and steamships wil! cat 
no more first class mail to those cout 
tries. 
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London Air Magazine Says British 


Civil Aviation is a “Miserable Mess”’ 


British civil aviation is in a “miserable 
mess,” and any inquiry conducted by the 
overnment into either civil flying or 
Imperial Airways may be whitewashed, 
writes W. E. Johns in the January issue 
of Popular Flying, British monthly. The 
editor places blame for British aviation’s 
“deplorable state of things” on the air 
ministry. 

Commenting on the recent charge of 
W. R. Perkins, before the house of com- 
mons that Imperial Airways European 
service is “the laughing stock of the 
world,” Mr. Johns writes: “My only 
complaint is that he did not hit the right 
mark. Nearly every salvo was aimed at 
Imperial Airways. The department of 
civil aviation of the air ministry, which 
js much more to blame for the present 
deplorable state of things only got the 
back blast. 

“If the inquiry permits one single 
brushload of whitewash to get into this 
affair, then God help British civil avia- 
tion, for whatever the findings of the in- 
quiry may be, the document will be set 
up as a Bible to which everyone in the 
industry will have to bow for the next 
ten years... 


“There is no getting away from the 
fact that our civil aviation is in a miser- 
able mess. The trouble has its roots in the 
air ministry, out of whose military man- 
ger even Imperial Airways have had to 
feed.” 

Last year 156 RAF members were 
killed in 93 accidents. There were 29 civil 
aircraft crashes in the United Kingdom, 
with 45 killed. RAF deaths in 1936 num- 
bered 96. 

Heads of the air force itself are said 
to be protesting against rush tactics in 
training which cause disaster. Air Mar- 
shall Sir W. G. Mitchell recently said: 

“Inexperienced pilots are turned out 
in 10 months and put into squadrons 
where they fly high speed machines. There 
is a shortage of technical instruments for 
bad weather flying and that is due to the 
difficulty of getting production to keep 
pace with the demand.” 

Fred Montague, Labor M. P., and 
former undersecretary for air, declared: 
“It’s atrocious that men should be sent 
up in powerful machines without proper 
training.” 





Obituaries 


WILLIAM FRANCIS SCOTT, 44, 
nationally known Navy parachute 
jumper who was found dead of 
poisoning in his Washington home 
Feb. 18 by his bride of two weeks, 
Mrs. Josephine Scott, died by suicide, 
according to the coroner. 

He had been in the public eye for 
years and was known for his practice 
of falling many thousands of feet 
before pulling the rip cord. The native 
Washingtonian enlisted in the Navy in 
April, 1917, and served as a seaman 
until 1933, when, as an aviation chief 
machinist’s mate, he was transferred on 
request to the fleet Naval reserves on 
completion of 16 years’ service. 

He held the Navy record for jump- 
ing from the highest altitude, 15,200-ft. 


ALAN RAMSEY HAWLEY, 68, 
balloonist and pioneer aviation enthus- 
iast, died Feb. 16 at his home in New 
York City. He was born at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., July 29, 1869. He 
was one of the founders of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America and in 1906 
he was one of a group which estab- 
lished the Aero Club of America. His 
victory in the national championship 
balloon race at Indianapolis in 1910 
encouraged him to enter the Bennett 
competition beginning in St. Louis the 
same year. 

His balloon, the America II, was re- 
leased Oct. 17 and two days later he 
and a companion landed at a point 85 
miles northeast of Chicoutimi, Que., 
1173. miles from St. Louis. This 
American mark still stands. 

Mr. Hawley headed the Aero Club 
ot America from 1913 to 1919 and was 
vice-president of the Aerial League of 
America from 1917 until his death. 
Permanent holder of the Lahm Balloon 
Cup, he was one of the first proponents 
of the air mail and of a modern 
government air force. For years he 
was a broker, retiring in 1912. 


Gookins, Directs Derby Assn. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 14—Herbert 
Gookins has been elected president of 
the Washington Air Derby Association. 
Other new officers are: Clarence Bruce, 
vice-president; Mary Benson, secretary; 
Helen Frigo, treasurer. Mrs. Virginia 
Shilt was elected a new director. 


Ackerman Says Chile 
Crash News Hushed 


Suppression of news concerning the 
crash of “one of the United States com- 
mercial airplanes” in Chile last Au- 
gust was assailed by Carl W. Acker- 
man, dean of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, in his 
annual report carried in the news- 
papers Jan. 3. The report was a 
vigorous plea for freedom of the press 
and an attack on the suppression of 
news particularly in South America. 

His reference to the plane crash 
follows: 

“An obstacle to independent journal- 
ism in South America is the business 
practice of a few United States corpor- 
ations which utilize methods of sup- 
pressing news long since outlawed in 
our country. In August one of the 
United States commercial airplanes was 
lost in the foothills of the Andes. The 
pilot and crew were burned to death 
in the destruction of the plane. Nothing 
was printed in the newspapers in Chile 
at the time the disaster had a news 
value although the plane was en route 
to Santiago. Subsidies for this serv- 
ice of suppression are provided in New 
York City, where the advertising is 
controlled.” 


Pan Am Seeks Port 
Entry at San Antonio 


Pan American Airways plan to ask 
federal permission to establish a port 
of entry at San Antonio, it has been 
learned. Present port of entry in the 
southwest is Brownsville, from which 
point a daily service is operated to 
Mexico City. While it is understood 
that Pan American will continue to 
operate into Brownsville, a second 
schedule may be added in the future 
to terminate at San Antonio. 

Braniff Airways still has an air mail 
concession from Mexico City to San 
Antonio, but has made no overt move 
to operate a line into Mexico. Braniff 
is holding on to its surplus equipment 
and apparently has not given up all 
thought of operating the foreign route. 
New air mail routes which may be 
awarded in the future may include 
Houston-Brownsville and Houston-San 
Antonio, both of which would link 
up with the Mexico City line. 
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Folks Worth Meeting 


S IN every new industry it is in- 
teresting to note through what 
channels its executives came to rise in 
the ranks to 
top positions. In 
aviation many 
pilots have 
forged their 
ways to execu- 
tive ranks, but 
many in the in- 
dustry today 
came _ through 
other and more 
diverse routes. 
Among the 
presidents of the 
three major transcontinental airlines, 
Jack Frye entered the industry as a 
pilot and C. R. Smith entered as an 
accountant. And like Smith, the presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, W. A. Pat- 
terson, also came by way of account- 
ing. 

Patterson is just 38 and heads an 
air transport system which holds the 
record of having flown more miles than 
any other airline in the world. Youth- 
ful and dynamic, he is essentially a 
business executive who has applied in- 
dustrial methods in running an air 
transport company. 

Born in Honolulu, Patterson was 
educated at San Francisco and in 
Hawaii. It was while he was in the 
service of the Wells Fargo Bank as 
an official that he obtained his first 
contact with air transportation. In 
1927 he was confronted with the mat- 
ter of handling the account of the 
Pacific Air Transport Company, the 
predecessor company to United Air 
Lines on the West Coast. The ac- 
count was small but through it he 
perceived the possibilities of air trans- 
portation and became so interested in 
the field that by 1929 he resigned 
from the bank to accept the position 
of assistant to the president of United 
Air Lines, who was then P. G. John- 
son, now vice-president of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. In 1931 he became 
vice-president of the company and by 
1933 was elected president. 

Married and the father of two chil- 
dren, Patterson heads a company oper- 
ating approximately 5,000 route miles 


and employing 1,800 persons. In 1936 
United carried 38 per cent of the 
nation’s air mail and express, and flew 
approximately one-quarter of the na- 
tion’s revenue passenger miles. A be- 
liever in sound employer-and-employee 
relationships, Patterson represents the 
air transport industry on the transpor- 
tation committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Essentially an execu- 
tive, he rarely appears in public life, 
although he travels frequently over the 
company’s system and is known per- 
sonally by most of the employees. 


airline president in 
States is Alvin P. 
Western Air Ex- 
press only 32 
years after he 
was born in 
Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

Adams’ fami- 
ly moved to 

Denver in 1913, 

where he at- 
tended Aaron- 
gove School and 

East Denver 
High School. He 
then attended Phillips Exeter Academy 
and later entered Yale, graduating with 
a Ph. B. in 1927. 

After graduation from Yale, Adams 
went to work for the Wall Street 
Journal. He became aviation editor 
on Aug. 15, 1928, just a year after 
joining the publication, thus starting 
his career in aviation by studing and 
writing about the financial phases of 
the industry. 

On Aug. 15, 1929, he was elected 
vice-president of Aeronautic Industries, 
Inc., and when this company took over 
the management of National Aviation 
Corporation, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the latter company. 

Early in 1930, Adams was elected a 
director of Western Air Express Cor- 
poration, and on Dec. 29, 1934, left Na- 
tional Aviation to become president of 
Western Air Express. 

Married and the father of two chil- 
dren, Adams makes his home in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He is an ardent golfer, 
fisherman and hunter 
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the United 
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Pro, Con and Otherwise 








Planes vs. Battleships 
To the Editor: 

I subscribed to AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION January 1, 1938, and have read 
many of its columns with interest. I 
wonder why we as staunch believers 
in aircraft do not act more forcibly and 
demand our rights of genuine pro- 
tection to our nation. 

Don’t let the Army and the Navy, 
or any faction, whether it be political, 
monopolistic or otherwise, coerce you 
into the idea that we need several 
billions of dollars spent in building 
up our Navy, wherein fifty millions of 
dollars are put in the building of one 
insignificant battleship. I say insigni- 
ficant battleship because no_ ship 
whether of its broad expanse, volume 
or pride can survive the modern bomb- 
ing aircraft or the great modern sub- 
marine, which with a single shot well 
put could destroy the greatest ship 
afloat whether it cost fifty or seventy- 
five million dollars. Can't we do some- 
thing to stop this appalling waste of 
money and get down to real sensible 
business-like methods in dealing out 
the Nation’s money? A pay day always 
comes. 


With a quarter of the amount of 
money argued that it will take for new 
battleships our nation could build air- 
craft bombers that would _ literally 
darken our skies and submarines that 
would infest our shores so throughly 
that an enemy would meet sure des- 
truction ere he attempted to fly the 
great pond that creation has so ably 
placed on every side of our Nation as 
protection to our domain. 

Even though the Navy be so power- 
ful and strong politically, don’t let us 
be foolish Let the other nations 
plunge their countries in unpayable 
conditions and bankruptcy, while we 
with much less expenditures stay out of 
war by modern aircraft and submarine 
protection. No other protection is 
needed if we intend to stay at home 
and attend our own business. Are we 
going to lie down and let the Navy 
force us into war and hamper our own 
protection by keeping aircraft and sub- 
marines in an infancy? Not on your 
life! Let's combat waste of money by 
building up protection which means 
keeping us out of war and making an 
expression of love for our Nation. 

H. N. Rummell 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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B.A.C. Accident 
Reports 











Following are accident reports issued 
recently by the Bureau of Air Com- 


merce: 
Structural Failure 

TYPE OF PLANE: Stinson, model U. 
OWNER: Elizabeth Walker, Kansas 
City, Mo., PILOT: Leonard H. Rhiner. 
FATALITIES: Pilot and three pas- 
sengers. PLACE: Tacoma Field, Ta- 
coma, Wash., Oct. 23, 1937, at ap- 
proximately 4:22 p. m. 

The flight terminating in the acci- 
dent was a local sightseeing trip, the 
airplane having been operated off 
Tacoma Field for two days preceding. 
From all accounts, the fatal flight oc- 
curred as follows: A normal take-off 
was made and at an altitude of ap- 
proximately 100 feet, the left wing was 
seen to dip sharply down. The air- 
plane continued in this attitude, nosing 
down into the ground. 

From testimony of witnesses and ex- 
amination of wreckage, it was apparent 
that a structural failure had occurred 
in the left wing. While the aircraft 
Was broken up so badly by striking the 
ground as to render it very difficult 
to tell definitely from this alone 
whether a failure occurred in the air, 
the following circumstances point to 
such failure: 

(a) The fact that pieces of wing 
ribs were found scattered for a distance 
of 150 feet along the path of the air- 
craft to the point of contact with the 
ground. 

(b) The report of passengers that a 
“whirring” or snap was heard just be- 
fore the engines were throttled back 
by the pilot. 

(c) The report of two passengers 
that the right aileron was “fluttering”, 
which indicates the pilot’s attempt to 
control the aircraft in an abnormal 
flight condition. 

a) The fact that the aircraft 
landed on the left wing and left side 
of the fuselage. 

(e) Lack of indications of any other 
cause. 

Investigation disclosed that during 
the last two weeks this airplane had 
been flown prior to repairs, severe vi- 
bration was experienced which proved 
to be result of a broken upper out- 
rigger flange on the left stub wing. 
Repairs were made at Boise, Idaho, a 
few weeks before the aircraft was 
brought to Tacoma. To accomplish 
these repairs, a hydraulic jack was 
placed under the fuselage to raise the 
left wheel off the floor. This resulted 
in the broken member opening up and 
thus throwing all of the weight of the 
wing. stub wing and engine on the 
lower spar flange. The Bureau of Air 
Commerce believes that vibration re- 
sulting from fiying the aircraft with 
the upper flange broken would fatigue 
the lower flange and that this member 
was further damaged by the weight of 
the wing resting on it during repairs. 
It is probable that the stub wing spar 
broke at this point on the take-off end- 
ing in the accident. The aircraft was 
flown commercially without having 
these repairs first inspected and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was a structural failure 
of the left stub wing spar structure 
induced by fatigue and improper re- 
pair procedure, 





Carelessness 

TYPE OF PLANE: Aeronca, model 
LA. OWNERS: Elmer Leonard and 
Joseph R. Salzman. PILOT: Oscar J. 
Rothlin, federal transport pilot's li- 
cense. FATALITIES: Pilot. PLACE: 
Near Dryden, Mich., Sept. 2, 1937, 
3:00 p. m. 

Pilot was enroute to Detroit from Bay 
City, Mich. At a point on this course, 
an electrical storm had ignited a barn 
belonging to a friend of the pilot. The 
aircraft was seen to circle two or three 
times as though the pilot was prepar- 
ing to land. It is believed probable 
that while circling low or coming in 
to land in a hay field, the pilot be- 
came so intent on watching the burn- 
ing barn that he flew into the side of 
a hill which was about 125 feet higher 
in elevation than the field in which 
he apparently intended to land. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was failure to watch 
the terrain while circling at a low alti- 
tude or approaching for a landing. 





American Aviation for 


Loss of Control 


TYPE OF PLANE: Waco, model 
ZGC-7. OWNER: E. W. Wiggins 
Airways, Providence, R. I. PILOT: 
Richard F. Babcock, federal transport 
pilot’s license. PASSENGERS: Mrs. 
Austin Feuchtwanger, Sr., and Mr. 
Austin Feuchtwanger, Jr. FATAL- 
ITIES: Three. PLACE: Cowlesville, 


N. Y., Oct. 26, 1937, 7:20 p. m. 

The flight left Elmira, New York, at 
6:22 p. m. on a charter trip. the desti- 
nation being Buffalo, New York. The 
weather conditions at both points were 
reported as being reasonably good, that 
reported for Buffalo at 7:20 p. m. be- 
ing as follows: Ceiling—3,000 feet; visi- 
bility—12 miles; light rain. The scene 
of the accident is but 14 miles from 
Buffalo but it is apparent through in- 
vestigation that fog, rain and a low 
ceiling were the locally prevailing con- 
ditions at the time of the accident. It 
was also reported from Buffalo that a 
mild windshift had passed at 5:40 p. m. 

At 6:26 p. m. the pilot contacted the 
Elmira radio range on his two way 
radio but was not heard from after 
that time, even though the operator at 
Elmira attempted unsuccessfully to 
contact him. From this, there is a 
possibility that his radio transmitter 
may have become inoperative and that 
he was, therefore, flying contact, which 
gradually forced him down until he 
was but a few hundred feet high in 
the region of Cowlesville, where, due 
to uncertainty as to his location or the 
weather conditions ahead, a landing 
was attempted. 

It is apparent that while making 
this landing, the pilot suddenly saw a 
group of trees ahead of him and pull- 
ing up abruptly to avoid hitting them, 
went into the overcast and lost con- 
trol of the aircraft, falling off and 
hitting the ground in a vertical dive 
with power on. Due to the fact that 
the aircraft was so completely demol- 
ished and further that spectators had 
disturbed the wreckage, it was not 
possible to learn anything from this 
that may have had a bearing on the 
accident. From the statements of wit- 
nesses, however, it was evident that 
there was no malfunctioning of the 
engine. 

In view of the known fact that the 
weather at the destination, only four- 
teen miles away, was good, there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why the 
pilot should not have arrived there 
provided that his instruments and 
radio were functioning properly and 
that he possessed the necessary compe- 
tency for instrument flying. At the 
time of the accident, he was on course 
and as the aircraft had been refueled 
at Elmira, there should have been an 
ample supply of gasoline. All circum- 
stances seem to indicate that the pilot 
was attempting to make a landing after 
having entered the localized area of 
bad weather. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control of 
the aircraft at a low altitude due to 
conditions of a low ceiling and poor 
visibility. 





Rankin May Use 1931 
Ship in Paris Contest 


Los Angeles, Feb. 14—Pres- 
ent indications are that when 
“Tex” Rankin goes to Paris to 
represent the United States in 
the International Acrobatic Con- 
tests mext April, he will be 
forced to fly either a foreign 
built ship or use one built in 
this country seven years ago. 

Since accepting the invitation 
on Jan. 6, he has been seeking 
a suitable biplane, and so far 
has found only an ancient Great 
Lakes trainer in which he cam- 
paigned during the seasons of 
1931 and 1932. 

Originally built for a 90-hp. 
Cirrus motor, it will be beefed 
up where necessary, if used, and 
a 160-hp. Menasco will be sub- 
stituted for the present power 
plant. 

Rankin is convinced that a bi- 
plane is more satisfactory for 
acrobatics than a monoplane. 
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Air Corps Press Release Reduces 














Vacancies In March Flying Class 


The Army Air Corps on Jan. 22 is- 
sued a press release stating that there 
were 232 unfilled vacancies existing for 
the March flying class at the Ai: Corps 
Training Center, Randolph Field, Texas. 

The release appeared on the press 
wires at a dull news period and the 
widespread publicity it received re- 
sulted in a deluge of applications. 
Whereas the Air Corps had formerly 
been receiving 15 to 20 applications a 
day, it received on an average of 250 
a day for quite a period after the is- 
suance of the release. 

Result of the increased applications 
has been that at present, unfilled vacan- 
cies in the March class have been re- 
duced from 232 to between 50 and 75. 

As was expected, however, many of 
the applicants were either too young or 
did not possess the necessary educational 
requirements. It is the policy of the 
Air Corps to keep a record of this type 
of applicant, because it has found in 
the past that many of these eventually 
enter the Air Corps when qualified. 

A newspaper story of Feb. 1 stated 
that Air Corps officials at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., had cut educational re- 
quirements in half so as to encourage 
applicants. Air Corps headquarters in 
Washington knew nothing about such 
a change and are attempting to trace 
down the source of the story. 

The Jan. 22 release quoted Brigadier 
General H. H. Arnold, Assistant Chief 
of the Air Corps, as saying, “Only 


yesterday an airline executive told me 
that he would take 50 co-pilots for his 
airline at once if he could get them, 
at a beginning salary of $200 a month 
with assured promotion and salary ip. 
creases. 

“It must be that young college grad. 
uates in this country do not know of 
the opportunity available to them of 
obtaining flying instruction in one of 
the finest flying schools in the world 
followed by two to five years active 
duty in our tactical units, otherwise un- 
doubtedly we would be flooded by ap 
plications. Not only are our flying 
cadets given instruction free and fu 
nished food, shelter and clothing whik 


learning, but they are paid $75 a mont 
while in the school and the pay of 4 
ing lieutenant while in our squadrons 

Men between the ages of 21 and 26 
possessing two years’ college education, 


or who are able to pass an examination 
which requires the equivalent, and wh 
can pass the physical examination, ar 
admitted to the Army Air Corps Train 
ing Center. 


JOLIET, Iil., Feb. 21—The Payne Air- 
craft Corp. has leased the property o 
the old Joliet Aircraft Corporation at 
Joliet Municipal Airport and expect 
go into production of a new two-place 
monoplane. 

THE ILLINOIS AERONAUTICS COM- 
MISSION states in its February bulle- 
tin that airports in the state are gen- 
erally in a run-down condition and ad- 
vises airport managers to clean up 
brush up, and paint up. 





Light-Weight Automatic Battery Charger 
For Airplanes Developed By Aero Radio Co. 


Mineola, N. Y., Feb. 1—Aeronau- 
tical Radio Company has developed a 
light-weight automatic battery charger 
which can be permanently installed in 
airplanes. 

_The battery charger, weighing a lit- 
tle over six pounds and costing $15, 
is designed for use in ships in which 
the installation of an engine or air 
driven generator would be prohibitive. 

Measuring 4 by 7% by 5 inches 
overall, the device is best installed on 
the firewall of the ship, well out of 
the way. Charger output leads are then 
permanently connected to the plane's 
battery. A special relay in the charger 
prevents the battery from draining off 
into the charger. The same relay also 
disconnects the charger automatically 








when the battery has been charged com- 
pletely. 

The charger input is permanently 
connected to a polarized Allen recep- 
tacle socket which is mounted exter- 
nally in the plane, preferably in tl 
cowling. When in the hangar, the 
charger is connected to a 110-volt line 
outlet by means of a special 12-foot 
cord supplied with the charger. 

When it is desired to have 
charger permanently in the hangar 
rather than installed on board the ship 
the Allen receptacle in the cowling 1s 
permanently connected to the battery, 
and a special adaptor is supplied to 
permit charging the ship's battery in 
the conventional manner, but without 


removing it from the ship. 
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Above photo shows Devon Francis, national aviation editor of The Asso- 
ciated Press (second from left) receiving TWA trophy from Col. J. M. John- 
zon. Assistant Secretary of Commerce on Feb. 10 for “best-informed writing 
Left to right are Jack Frye, president of TWA; Devon 
Francis; Col. Johnson, and Reginald Cleveland, former aviation editor of 
The New York Times, who won first honorable mention. 
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d wh Have Flight Strips 

m, are 

Train- Senator Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio 
recently introduced in the U.S. Senate 

. a bill providing for the construction of 

— a system of transcontinental superhigh- 

on a wavs, three east and west, seven north 

ect © @ ond south, together with numerous con- 

~piace . 2 
necting links. 

= Significance of the bill to aviation is 

. gen- the possibility that the superhighways 

.d ad- may be air-marked and that flight strips 

2 UP. B may be constructed immediately adja- 
cent to the roads. 

— Although nothing is written into the 
bill concerning air-marking or flight 
strips, a spokesman at Senator Bulkley’s 
fice stated that aviation interests would 

Co. § be given “every consideration” in the 
committee hearings. It is possible that 

com. § the committee may call in an aviation 
expert to testify. 

nently Possibility of construction of airport 

recep- § landing fields at intervals along pro- 

exter. fg posed highways is seen in the fact that 

1 the the bill authorizes the government to 

the Mf acquire tracts of land not exceeding 

t line 550 feet in width on each side of the 

2-foot fm rights-of-way. 

Flight strips have long been advo- 

the #§ cated by the American Flight-Strips As- 

angar @ sociation, of which Colonel Stedman 
ship, Shumway Hanks is acting executive. 
ng is @ Colonel Hanks states his association 
ittery, # believes flight strips tend to eliminate 
ed to i forced landings on highways and in- 

y in ury to travelers. Jurisdiction and con- 

thout 





trol of flight strips should remain with 
state agencies, Colonel Hanks believes. 
It is reported that more than 30 Gov- 
ernors have signified their intention of 
cooperating with the association. 


RAF Flyer Breaks Speed 
Record For Land Planes 

Believed to be the first time a pilot 
has exceeded a speed of 400 miles an 
hour in a land plane, J. W. Gillan, 
British Royal Air Force squadron leader, 
flew one of the force's new secret 
Hawker Hurricane fight planes 327 
miles from Edinburgh to Northolt, west 
of London, in 48 minutes the night of 
Feb. 10. Average speed was 408.75- 
mph. A 50-mph. gale was blowing 
at the time, it was reported. 

The pilot flew three miles high, navi- 
gating from a new blind flying panel 
installed in his low-winged, single-seat 
monoplane pursuit ship which is 
equipped with retractable undercarriage 
and tail wheel. Power is furnished by 
a new Rolls Royce “Merlin” rated at 
990-hp. Construction and performance 
data have been kept secret but it is 
known that the Hurricanes are the 
fastest planes in the air force. 

The forward section of the craft, in- 
cluding the wing, is all-metal. Fuselage 
and tail surfaces are fabric covered. 


New Airport Manager 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 24—S. O. 
(Si) Nollenberger of this city is to be 
the new superintendent of Port Colum- 
bus, the municipal airport for this city, 
succeeding Major William F. Centner. 
Nolelnberger has been in the traffic 
department of TWA here for 61/ years 
as district traffic maanger. His new 
work as manager of the Columbus air- 
port is to become effective Feb. 1. On 
Jan. 20 he flew to TWA headquarters 
at Kansas City where he tendered his 
resignation. No announcement of a 
successor for him has been made at this 
time. 





Vought Corsairs for Mexican Air Corps 
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Ten Vought Corsair airplanes left Rentschler Field, East Hartford, Conn. 
Jan, 26, bound for Mexico City for delivery to the Mexican Army Air Corps. 
Officers of the Mexican Corps piloted the planes under command of Lieut.-Col. 


ight was made in easy stages by way of Washington, 
} Shreveport, San Antonio and Laredo. 
observation type powered with Wasp engines and equipped with Hamilton 
Standard controllable pitch propellers. 


The planes are 
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Boeing, Douglas Super Battle On! 


Handouts Bombards Innocent Citizens 


San Francisco, Feb. 10—It's a merry 
fight that two leading aircraft manu- 
facturers are carrying on to focus pub- 
lic attention to their own forthcoming 
products of four engines each. 

One ship is the DC-4 of Douglas 
Aircraft Company. The other is the 
giant of Boeing Aircraft Corporation. 
The thing has resolved itself into a 
battle of releases, each firm seeking to 
connive that its (4-engine) product is 
just around the aeronautical corner and 
will blossom forth soon in full (4- 
engine) glory. 

The industry anticipates that each 
will be a fine collection of air going 
matter. Indeed, each had better to 
justify the cost! Each company now 
has promised that its (4-engine) plane 
will be ready for test flying in April. 
The Boeing probably will go into air- 
line usage first because that concern has 
the advantage in (4-engine) equipment 
having turned out ships for the army. 


As to actual ‘size, however, there 
seems to be no comparison. The Boe- 
ing will gross some 16,000 pounds 


more than the present Douglas sleepers, 
but the DC-4 will gross some 25,000 
pounds more than the (4-engine) Boe- 
ing. In fact, the overall length of Don 
Douglas’ new giant of the air will be 
only ten feet less than the full wing- 
spread of the Boeing. 

Another reason why the Boeing 
probably will go into airline service 
first lies in the stipulation of the con- 
tract entered into between Douglas and 
the five air lines in regard to the DC-4, 
The first of these great creatures, the 
development cost of which will be in 
the neighborhood of $1,500,000, is to 
be “played with” by the several lines. 
How many more will be built will be 
determined after that process is finished. 

But the barrage of “news stories” 
will probably go on in four-engined 
grandeur 





Amateurs’ False Reports to Newspapers 
May Bring Radio Traffic Code for Airlines 


One aftermath of the widely-publi- 
cized incident late in January when an 


Eastern Air Lines plane was blown 
around several states for some five 
hours before it was finally able to 


make a landing at Hartford, Conn., on 
its projected run from Newark to 
Washington, has been that every radio 
amateur in the eastern United States 
has been listening to aviation radio 
calls in an endeavor to pick up “‘lost’”’ 
planes. Idea is to find a plane that's 
lost and then phone the newspapers 

At the time of the Eastern incident, 
airline officials had asked radio stations 
to appeal to the public to listen for 
the plane and then to call in immedi- 
ately. 

The response to this appeal in New 
York’s vast metropolitan area was 
spontaneous. The whole eastern sea- 
board knew that an Eastern plane was 
lost. Newspapers played up the story 
as a major event. But the pay-off is 
that for weeks the public, and particu- 
larly radio amateurs, have been listen- 
ing in on two-way aviation radio con- 
versation evidently hoping to find an- 
other lost plane so they can telephone 
the papers. Shortly after the Eastern 
incident a New York early edition 
paper came out with streamlined head 
blaring forth that an American Airlines 
plane was lost. As a matter of fact, 
the plane arrived in routine fashion 
three minutes ahead of schedule. Some 
cadio amateur had misunderstood the 


two-way conversation between pilot and 
a ground base. 


Feeling in some aviation circles is 
that the airlines will have to adopt a 
code for two-way conversation, similar 


to codes used by some police depart- 
ments to keep the public from eaves- 
dropping and following police 
There is also considerable difference 
of opinion on publicity in the Eastern 
matter. EAL officials capitalized on its 
incident to fullest extent on basis that 
all publicity is good in the end. Most 
of the other lines disagree and the 
publicity on the Eastern affair caused 


cars 


some headaches on other lines 
New TWA Agency 
New York Feb 14—Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, Inc., today 


announced the appointment of J. Stir- 
ling Getchell, Inc., of New York City 


as its new advertising agency. Emer- 
son Foote will be the account execu- 
tive. J. Stirling Getchell will take 


over the TWA account April 1, suc- 
ceeding Buchanan and Company whose 
resignation becomes effective the same 
day. John B. Walker, vice-president- 
trafic of TWA, in announcing the ap- 
pointment, stated that a new and en- 
larged newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign would be prepared immediately. 
The campaign will feature introduction 
of the four-engined Boeings on the 
TWA system this summer. 





AIR TRACK SOLD 


F. L. Jacobs Co., Detroit, Makers of 
Auto Parts, Enter Aviation Field 
Washington Institute of Technology 

Manufacturing Corp., makers of the 

Air-Track instrument landing system, 

was absorbed Feb. 15 by the F. L. 

Jacobs Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 

automobile parts. 

The transaction consisted of the ex- 
change of stock on the basis of one 
share of the Jacobs Co., for one share of 
the W. I. T. Corp., and was agreed to 
at a joint meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in Washington the day of the 
announcement. 

Engineering facilities of W. I. T. in- 
clude the Washington Institute of 
Technology, which is composed of 
radio scientists formerly with the Bureau 
of Standards. No change is anticipated 





in personnel or location of laboratories 
and factory, which are at College Park, 
Md., Washington officials said Feb. 
24. Emphasis will be placed on pro- 
duction of Air-Track equipment, with 
later plans calling for manufacture of 
other radio devices. 


No Change in Spokane Tax 

Spokane, Wash. Jan. 5—Mayor 
Frank Sutherlin today spiked reports 
that the city plans to raise or lower its 
gasoline taxes at Municipal Airport. 
The city charges one-half cent a gallon 
to both commercial users and to oil 
companies servicing the field. 


Goebel Buys Texas 
Llano, Tex., Jan. 15—Art Goebel, 
transcontinental flyer and petroleum 
company employe, has purchased a 
1,967 acre ranch in Llano County from 
Mrs. Nora Hardin. 


Ranch 
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Beal New President, Al Lodwick 
Exec. V. P., of Aviation Mfg. Corp. 
Former Cord Interests Undergoing Reorganization With Victor 


Emanuel, N. Y. Banker, New President of Aviation Corp.; 
Lodwick Becoming Power in Industry " 


As part of a general reorganization 
of the Cord interests, Aviation Corpo- 
ration has announced election of W. H. 
Beal as presi- 
dent and Albert 
I. Lodwick as 
executive _ vice- 
president of its 
subsidiary, Avia- 
tion Manufac- 
‘uring Corpo- 
ration. 

Aviation Man- 
ufacturing Cor- 
poration in- 
cludes the Vul- 
tee Aircraft Di- 
vision, at Dow- 





W. H. Beal 


ney, Calif.; the Stinson Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Wayne, Mich., and the Lycom- 


ing Engine Division, Williamsport, 
Penna. 

Meanwhile, the Cord Corporation at 
its annual stockholders meeting in Wil- 
mington, has changed its name to Avia- 
tion & Transportation Company, thus 
removing the name of Errett L. Cord 
from the aviation picture. A banking 
syndicate in New York purchased 
Cord’s financial interests some months 
ago. 

In another move, Victor Emanuel, 
dominant figure of the former Cord 
interests, and chairman of Aviation & 
Transportation Company, becomes 
president of its subsidiary, Aviation 
Corporation, which also represents the 
control behind American Airlines. Lou 
B. Manning, formerly associated with 
Cord and who was both chairman and 
president of Aviation Corporation, re- 
mains as chairman of this corporation's 
board. 

Stockholders of the newly named 
Aviation & Transportation Company, 
voted a reduction in authorized capital 
to $3,000,000 from $50,000,000 and 
par value of the stock to $1 from $5 
and elected the following directors: 
C. Coburn Darling, Gerald E. Dono- 
van, Victor Emanuel, Thomas M. 
Girdler, Henry Lockhart, Jr. L. B. 
Manning and P. S. Pruitt. 

Mr. Beal, who now heads the vari- 
ous manufacturing groups, has 
in the Cord picture for some years, 
but first became associated with the 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company at 
Williamsport in May, 1919. He was 
elected president of that company in 
January, 1931, and acted in that ca- 
pacity until April, 1936. In the latter 
part of 1935, Mr. Beal became chair- 
man of the board of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, a Cord in- 
terest, and has 
been devoting 
his principal at- 
tention to the 
activities of that 
corporation until 
his recent elec- 
tion as president 
of the Aviation 
M a n ufacturing 
Corporation. 

A native of 
Toledo, Iowa, 
Mr. Beal is 44 
years old, and is 





Al Lodwick 


a graduate of the University of Illinois. 
Following the World War, in which 
he served as Captain of Ordnance, su- 
pervising the manufacture and inspec- 
tion of munitions in the Philadelphia 
district, Mr. Beal became associated 
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PALMER SUCCEEDS VULTEE 


Appointed Chief Engineer at Vultee 
Aircraft Co., Vice-President Reports 

Los Angeles, Feb. 12—Richard W. 
Palmer, well known aeronautical engi- 
neer, has been appointed chief engineer 





Vultee 

Aircraft Com- 

with the Lycoming company. His home ie Downey, 

is in Wynnewood, Penna. He is mar- Calif, accord- 

ried and has two sons. von. ogg gy 

Recently he has been seriously ill Senith Dy wy 

with pneumonia and was taken to — preg amcod 

Florida by chartered plane. y — o- 
Al Lodwick has been associated with — a 

He succeeds 


the Curtiss-Wright interests for the 
past nine years, having been employed 
by Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
at Paterson, N. J., the engine manu- 
facturing company, and later by the 
parent corporation of the Curtiss- 
Wright group as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He resigned his position with 
Curtiss-Wright on February 1. 

Born in Mystic, Iowa, Lodwick is a 
graduate of Iowa Wesleyan College 
and attended the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard 
University for two years from which 
institution he received his Masters’ of 
Business Administration degree. He is 
well known throughout the industry. 
He is married and lives in New York 
City. 

Lodwick has risen steadily since his 
first contact with the industry in 1929. 
As assistant to Guy Vaughan, presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright, he was an im- 
portant factor in that company. His 
new post places him in an important 
role in the three manufacturing di- 
visions comprising Aviation Manufac- 
turing Corp. 


ORDERS 500 MENASCOS 


the late Gerard 
F. Vultee, killed 
recently in an 
airplane ac- 
cident 

Palmer received wide fame as de- 
signer of Howard Hughes’ airplane that 
set a new world’s record of 352 miles 
an hour for landplanes and as co- 
designer of Vultee transport and mili- 
tary planes for four years. Thirty-four 
years old, he is a graduate of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

After graduating from California 
Tech he took a post graduate course in 
aeronautical engineering at the University 
of Minnesota and later came to Cali- 
fornia. His first position was with the 
Douglas Aircraft Company at Santa 
Monica and later he joined the engi- 
neering department of the old Lockheed 
Aircraft Company, serving under Vultee 
who was then chief engineer. When 
Vultee Aircraft Co. was formed in 
1931, Palmer accepted the position of 
assistant chief engineer the same day 
Vultee was appointed engineering head. 

Palmer resigned from the Vultee 
Company two years ago to become as- 
sociated with Howard Hughes for the 
specific purpose of designing a high 
speed plane that would break the 
world’s record for landplanes. In the 
same plane that Hughes piloted to a 
new record, Hughes broke a transcon- 
tinental record by flying from Los 
Angeles to New York in seven hours, 
twenty-eight minutes and _ twenty-five 
seconds, an average of 332 miles an 
hour. Palmer has played an important 
part in development of high speed 
military equipment. 





R. W. Palmer 





Aeronca Makers to Receive First 
Delivery March Ist 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13—The 
Aeronautical Corporation of America, 
manufacturers of the Aeronca light 
plane at Lunkin Airport, Cincinnati, 
has ordered 500 new Menasco 50-hp. 
engines, Al Menasco, president of Men- 
asco Manufacturing Co., reports. De- 
liveries are expected to start March 1. 

The Department of Commerce has 
awarded the M-50 an A.T.C. The 
engine recently completed its 50-hour 
full throttle test here. 

“Specifications laid down for the 
engine’s performance were exceeded by 
a wide margin,” Menasco said. “Higher 
top speed and quicker take-off resulted 
which will mark a new era in light 
plane performance.” 


Bureau Studying Midget Ship 

The Bureau of Air Commerce the 
week of Feb. 7 began examination of 
preliminary data submitted for the 
American Mignet Airplane a modifica- 
tion of the French “Pou de Ciel” air- 
craft. 





Northwest’s Chicago-Minneapolis 
Flights Sold Out for a Month 


Other load factors at Chicago during 
January were: American 51.05%; 
Braniff, 33.18%; Chicago and Southern, 
47.63%; Eastern, 56.01%; TWA, 
51.10%; United, 51.42%. 

Passenger traffic to Newark, Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles showed a little 
improvement, although much below 
last October. Traffic to Newark last 
October totaled 3,360 passengers, in 
November, 1934; December 1,672 and 
January 1,786. Washington figures 
were: October 455, November 329, 
December 244 and January 277. Los 
Angeles passengers were: October 349, 
November 215, December 177 and 
January 185. 

Operation percentages for January 
were: American 88.99%, Braniff 
85.48%, Chicago and Southern 80.64%, 
Eastern 93.54%, Northwest 79.07%, 
TWA 78.08%, United 88.43%. 


Northwest Airlines’ educational $15 
round trip rate between Chicago and 
Minneapolis kept all of its ships filled 
during January, setting a passenger 
load factor of 84.67, according to an 
analysis of traffic in and out of Chicago 
during that month. A few no-shows 
and extra fuel during bad weather kept 
the load factor from being 100 but 
every ship was sold out every day dur- 
ing the month. 

The $15 round-trip was only 50 cents 
higher than one-way fare and proved 
to be effective competition against rail- 
road rates. Northwest carried 779 pas- 
sengers between the two cities during 
the month and apparently could have 
carried far more if equipment had been 
available. The reduced fare repre- 
sented about a 50% reduction on 
round-trips. 








Bendix Instrument Co,, 
Formed In California 


Formation of the Bendix Instrumen; 
Co. Ltd. of Los Angeles and Say 
Francisco to handle sales and service 
on the Pacific coast of Pioneer aircrafs 
instruments manufactured by Bendix 
Aviation Corp. for the aircraft indys. 
try is announced by W. P. Balderstop, 
president. The new firm takes 
the aviation supply activities of the 
Pacific Scientific Co., which will cop. 
tinue to distribute industrial instry. 
ments and equipment. 

Offices and shops are in the Bendix 


Building, 1206 Maple Ave., Los Ap. 
geles, and at 25 Stillman St., Sap 
Francisco. Air conditioned instrument 
repair and manufacturing laboratories 
are being installed with latest type 


equipment, Balderston said. 

Projected developments include pr 
duction of a more compact, accura 
and elastic instrument for measuring 
cable tensions in airplanes, and a pro. 
peller pitch indicator by means of 
which quick and accurate measure. 
ments can be made without dismounting 
the propeller. : 

Other officers are: First vice-president, 
Decker G. McAllister; second vice. 
president, Palmer Nicholls; secretary, 
W. L. Robinson; treasurer, W. J 
Buettner. Directors are Nicholls, wh 
is chairman; Balderston, McAllister, 
Robinson, and Charles Marcus. 





United Aircraft Has 
85% Profit Increase 


Present indications show that United 
Aircraft Corporation’s 1937 profits were 
approximately $3,600,000 while sales 
were in the vicinity of $27,000,000 
According to the Wall Street Journal 
such profits would be equal to slightly 
more than $1.40 a share on 2,530,295 
capital shares against 80 cents a share 
on outstanding stock in 1936. 

United Aircraft’s 1936 profits were 
$1,926,442 so that if present estimates 
are correct, 1937 showed a gain of ap- 
proximately 85%. The company's 1936 
sales amounted to $22,056,559. Two 
dividends of 50 cents each were paid 
during 1937. 

Unfilled orders at the close of 1937 
are believed to have been slightly larger 
than the $21,431,775 held on Dec. 31, 
1936. Since the first of this year, two 
Navy contracts of $3,525,694 and $1, 
172,919 have been awarded to the 
Chance Vought and Pratt & Whitney 
divisions. The former contract is for 
58 scout bombers and the latter for 
engines. 


Pan Am Awarded 
Bermuda Contract 


Pan American Airways on Feb. 12 
was awarded the air mail contract for 
service between the United States and 
Bermuda. Mails will be carried be 
ginning with the flight scheduled to 
leave Baltimore Wednesday, March 16. 
The air mail rate is 10 cents per half 
ounce. 

The contract calls for service at least 
once a week, otherwise as often as the 
company may operate. Pan Am is # 
present operating twice a week between 
Baltimore, its winter base, and Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. The company, which 
was sole bidder for the route on Jaa. 
15, will be paid at the rate of $.00001 
per pound. A special cachet will be 
placed on all articles dispatched by the 
postmaster at Baltimore on the first 
flight. 
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I. C. C. Rate Review Finds WAE 
Profit Reasonable to July, 1936 


Net Book Value of Real Property Used by Commission in Deter- 
mining 8.7% Return; No Indication of Collusion 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, upon reviewing the air mail rates 
being paid to Western Air Express on 
route 13 from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
San Diego, Calif., has found that there 
was no unreasonable profit derived by 
the carrier between May 8, 1934, and 
June 30, 1936. 
“ During the period prior to March 1, 
1935, the Commission found that West- 
ern Air Express had recorded a sub- 
stantial operating deficit, while during 
the first full year of operations under 
the rates fixed by the Commission, there 
was a net income of $39,626. This 
profit, however, is reduced to $26,624 
when profits resulting from the sale 
of fuel and oil, repair services per- 
formed for others, special flights, and 
the loss incurred from the crash of a 
Boeing plane are excluded. 

“Using the average of the net book 
values of real property and equipment 
as of July 31, 1935, and June 30, 1936, 
plus a reasonable allowance for work- 
ing capital, the return would be about 
8:7,%" the Commissior stated. “An 
examination of operations during the 
last four months of the audit period 
indicates that the results of operations 
during this period were fairly com- 
parable with the corresponding months 
of 1935. In this proceeding it 
appears that the carrier's books fairly 
reflect the results of operations over 
this route, and that the line has been 
operated as economically as is consistent 
with safety and the development of 
potential traffic. The per-mile operat- 
ing cost recorded at 44.38 cents for 
the year ended Feb. 29, 1936, compares 
favorably with other airlines operating 
in the same general territory with 
similar equipment. There is no indi- 
cation of collusion in the purchase of 
goods or services.” 

The carrier, Western Air Express 
Corporation, on Jan. 1, 1935, assumed 
the assets and liabilities of both Gen- 
eral Air Lines and Western Air Ex- 
press, Imc., predecessor companies. 
General Air Lines was dissolved March 
13, 1935, and the dissolution of West- 
ern Air Express, Inc., is pending. 

On June 30, 1936, Western Air’s 
fying equipment consisted of four 
Boeing 247-D’s and one Stearman. 
The ledger value of this equipment, 
together with spare propellers, was 
$143,540 and its net book value $87,- 
658.78. The ledger value of the car- 
tier's engines on that date was $89,197 
and the net book value $44.665. 

The airport at Las Vegas, Nev., 
represents an investment of $13,257. 
The net book value of buildings and 
improvements, including passenger sta- 
tion, radio shack, electrical equipment, 
field and runways at Las Vegas, and 
a hangar at Salt Lake City, was $27,441 
at the end of the audit period. 

Western Air Express is paid 33% 
cents per airplane mile for a total of 
45,000 miles flown with mail each 
month. This order went into effect 
March 1, 1935. During the 10 months 
Prior to this, 661,773 airplane miles 
were flown, of which 503,759 were in 
mail-passenger service, 155,398 in ex- 
Cusive passenger service, and 2,616 
in weight-credit service. During the 
year beginning March 1, 1935, these 
figures were 1,315,670; 984,162; 300,- 
325, and 31,183. For the four months 
from March 1 to June 30, 1936, they 


were 535,954; and 
167,067. 

Mail carried during the period prior 
to March 1, 1935, totalled 206,004; 
during the succeeding 12-month period, 
320,379, and during the last four 
months of the audit period, 154,324. 
Revenue passengers carried during the 
same periods totalled 5,320; 14,387, 
and 6,408 respectively. 

Operating revenues during the pe- 
riod prior to March 1, 1935, were 
$270,822, of which $112,425, or about 
41.5%, were from mail, and $130,002, 
or about 48% from passengers. For 
the first full year of operations under 
rates fixed by the Commission, reve- 
nues were $627,593, of which $315,- 
868, or 50.3%, were from mail and 
$277,835, or 44.3% from passengers. 
For the last four months of the audit 
period, revenue was $246,489, of which 
$109,675, or 44.5% was from mail, 
and $121,123 or 49.1% from _pas- 
sengers. 

Operating expenses during the three 
periods were $367,675; $583,834, and 
$219,037. Revenues from  exclusive- 
passenger operations, eliminating the 
revenues from weight-credit schedules 
upon the basis of miles flown, totalled 
$36,310, $72,871, and $1,497. 

At the beginning of mail operations 
under contract, General Air Lines had 
employed 73 persons. On July 31, 
1935, the number had increased to 86, 
and by the close of the audit period 
to 99. Of the latter number, 32 were 
included in the classification of flying 
personnel. Since January, 1935, flying 
crews have included stewardesses at 
salaries ranging from $100 to $140 
each per month. Prior to March 1, 
1935, the carrier's payroll expenditures 
totalled $149,985; for the succeeding 
12-months, $215,009, and for the last 
four months, $83,026. Analysis of the 
payroll expenditures for June, 1936, 
reveals that approximately 49% was for 
flying personnel, 29% for operations 
and maintenance, 6% assignable to 
trafic, 7% to general office, and 9% 
to administrative personnel. 


362,773; 6,114, 
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SHANLEY TO C. W. TECH 


Former BAC Technician Appointed 
Chief Engineer of Institute 

Glendale, Cal., Feb. 13—F. R. 
Shanley will assume duties of chief 
engineer at Curtiss-Wright Technical 
Institute of Aeronautics at once, suc- 
ceeding Carleton E. Stryker, who has 
resigned, Maj. C. C. Moseley, president 
of the school, announced. 

Shanley until recently was in charge 
of the technical branch of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, a division of the present 
airworthiness section, and in that capa- 
city assisted Fred D. Fagg, director of 
air commerce, and L. V. Kerber, chief 
of the aircraft airworthiness section, in 
coordinating and revising the bureau's 
requirements into the present civil air 
regulations form. He is the author of 
the original Army-Navy-Commerce Ma- 
terials Handbook. 

Shanley comes to the Institute from 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, 
where he has been in charge of struc- 
tural developments work. He will re- 


tain a consulting connection with the 
San Diego firm. 





F. R. Shanley, left, is welcomed as 
new chief engineer at Curtiss-Wright 
Technical Institute of Aeronautics by 
Maj. C. C. Moseley, president. 





British DeHavilland 
Report of DeHavilland Aircraft Co. 
Ltd.. for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
shows net profit of 122.184 pounds after 
depreciation and income 
comparing with 71,709 
pounds in preceding year. 


Menasco Manufacturing 


A net loss of $19,164 for the six 
months ending Dec. 31 is shown in a 
statement issued by Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co. Net sales in the period 
were $95.507. 





Airline Traffic Way Up With Biggest 
January In History; 1938 Looks Good 


Revenue passenger miles flown by 
airlines reporting to the Air Transport 
Association amounted in January to 
27,110,800, the highest January figure 
on record. This was the first January 
ever to exceed a December in traffic 
volume. 

January of 1938 was 50.5% over 
January of 1937 when 18,006,557 rev- 
enue passenger miles were flown. Col. 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the ATA, 
attributed the better showing in part 
to newspaper advertising and the trip 
insurance rate for surface travel which 
went into effect January 1. The “wives 
free” experiment also undoubtedly con- 
tributed revenue passengers as some air- 
lines have traced business to wives who 
made their husbands fly although the 
husbands do not ordinarily use the air- 
lines. 

The January 1938 figure is 4.4% over 
the December 1937 figure of 25,967,833 
revenue passenger miles. January was 
also higher than all months of 1937 
except July, August and September. 


The January 1938 record is considered 
extraordinary in view of the Pan Amer- 
ican and Northwest accidents during the 
month and indicative of a boom year. 
Airline officials now expect 1938 to 
hit new high records in travel. Usually 
January is one of the worst months of 
the year 

Eastern Air Lines experienced heavy 
travel during January and February 
with many extra schedules. Chicago- 
New York business held up well and 
Northwest's educational fare experiment 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities 
also hod its effect. The “wives free” 
experiment on the west coast upped 
traffic considerably between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 


American Clerk Robbed 


CHICAGO, Jan. 25—A mall clerk for 
American Airlines was robbed of $500 
today by two men near Chicago Air- 
a Henry Jerzaweski, the victim 

ad withdrawn company money from 
a bank and was on the way to the air- 
port office. 
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U. S. HAILS GIRO 
AS TREE SPRAYER 


Entomology Bureau Using 4 Ships; 
Plans Other Purchases 
in 1938 

Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture, has turned to the auto- 
giro to help eradicate the Dutch elm 
disease, which has killed many trees 
throughout the country. 

Originally brought into this country 
on lumber to be made into furniture, 
the disease spread rapidly when the 
logs were shipped to various sections. 
Now the bureau has the job of flying 
along thousands of miles of railroad 
track over which the lumber traveled 
and spotting the diseased elm trees. 

The autogiro is the only type of 
aircraft that can be employed in this 
work because of its maneuverability 
and slow-flying characteristics. It is 
also helpful in locating the disease in 
dense forests because the yellow leaves 
of the afflicted trees are easily discern- 
ible from the air, whereas it would 
take a ground crew many days to make 
a survey. 

Four second-hand autogiros are used 
by the bureau at present, and it plans 
to purchase more during the coming 
year. A department official stated that 
it is mecessary to use second-hand ‘giros 
because of the high price of new ones. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
could use 20 new autogiros immedi- 
ately if the price was not prohibitive,” 
he said. “Until such time as the price 
is reduced, we will have to use used 
models, if we can get them. There 
seems to be a scarcity of them. 

A fact not previously announced is 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
planning to use autogiros for crop 
dusting purposes. A crop dusting de- 
vice is nearly perfected. In the past 
there have been several bad crashes 
while airplanes were engaged in dust- 
ing activities and the Department be- 
lieves others can be prevented with 
the flying windmills. 


Withdraws Registration 
The S. E. C. on Feb. 15 gave per- 
mission to NATIONAL AIR LINES, 
INC., St. Petersburg, Fla., G. T. Baker, 


president, to withdraw a registration 
statement covering an issue of 130,000 
shares of common stock, par value $1 
a share, offering price $3.75 a share. 
The issuer commenced business July 12, 
1937, taking over the personal business 
of G. T. Baker, conducted under the 
name of National Airlines System, 
predecessor, which was organized on 
or about Oct. 15, 1934. No dividends 
have been paid and there is no specified 
dividend rate on the stock issued in the 
past. 


Stearman Contract 

A contract for six additional Stear- 
man advanced training planes and three 
additional primary trainers has been 
awarded by the Philippine Army Air 
Corps to the Stearman Aircraft Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans., according to J. 
E. Schaefer, president of the company, 
an affiliate of the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany, Seattle. This is the third order 
from the Philippines. The advanced 
trainers are Model 76D3's powered by 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Jr. SB engines 
and equipped with two-way radio com- 
munication and for night flying. They 
will carry one flexible and two fixed 
machine guns and bombing equipment. 
The primary trainers are 73L3's, 
powered by Lycoming R680-C1 engines. 


Penrose Scull Resigns 
Penrose Scull has resigned as presi- 
dent of Air Express Internationa] 
Agency, although he has retained his 
stock interest in the company. 
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SEC Suspends Registration of 
Crusader Aircraft Corp. Stock 


Company Built Only One Plane, Concealed Adverse Engineering 
Reports, and Engaged in “High Pressure” Stock Selling, 
Stop Order Says 


Effectiveness of a registration state- 
ment filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by Crusader Air- 
craft Corp., (Arizona), was suspended 
and a later amendment was declared not 
effective by the Commission Feb. 11. 

“It appears that said registration 
statement as amended includes untrue 
statements of material facts and omits 
to state material facts required to be 
stated therein and omits to state ma- 
terial facts necessary to make the state- 
ments therein not misleading,” the stop 
order reads. 

“It is ordered, pursuant to Section 
8d of the Securities Act of 1933, that 
the effectiveness of the registration 
statement filed by Crusader Aircraft 
Corporation, an Arizona corporation, be 
and the same hereby is suspended, and 
it is further ordered that the amend- 
ment filed....om Dec. 15, 1937, not be 
declared effective.” 

The statement, filed Sept. 16, 1937, 
for securities to be issued in reorgani- 
zation, became effective on Oct. 6. On 
the same date, a notice of hearing was 
sent to the corporation, alleging defi- 
ciencies in 17 items, seven exhibits, and 
the prospectus. After closing of a 
hearing on Oct. 20, 21, and 23, the 
registrant conceded that the registration 
statement was premature and was 
neither complete nor full, and formally 
consented to issuance of a stop order, 
the Commission reports. 

The trial examiner's report filed Nov. 
16 found that the evidence sustained 
all deficiencies charged by counsel for 
the Commission. A complete redraft 
of the original statement was filed as 
an amendment Dec. 15, 1937. Al- 
though it does attempt to correct most 
of the deficiencies originally cited 
against the registration statement, never- 
theless, it appears to contain a number 
of deficiencies,” says the report. 

The registration statement covered 
a proposed issue of 2,500,000 shares of 
new $1 par value common stock, to be 
issued in lieu of registrant's presently 
outstanding Class A and Class B stock, 
in exchange for the presently outstand- 
ing Class A and Class B stock of its 
parent corporation, American Gyro Co., 
and subject to certain conditions, in 
exchange for the assets of the parent 
company. In addition, 1,850,000 shares 
of the new $1 par value common stock 
are proposed to be offered to the public 
for cash at this par value. 

“Under its former corporate name of 
Gyro Air Lines, Inc., registrant has 
offered and sold earlier issues of stock 
under three registration statements, the 
effectiveness of one being suspended by 
a stop order entered Apr. 4, 1935.” the 
report continues. 

Registrant’s name was changed from 
Gyro Air Lines, Inc., to Crusader Air- 
craft Corp., by amendment of its 
charter Jan. 20, 1936. 

Continuing, the commission states: 
“Although the management person- 
nel of American Gyro Co. and of the 
registrant is largely different from 
what it was when the stop order 
against American Gyro Co., was is- 
sued in 1935, the effect of the evidence 
adduced in the present proceeding is 
to show that the registrant is not only 
@ corporate descendant of American 
Gyro Co., but that, like its parent, it 
also has largely confined its activities 
to selling and dissipating the proceeds 
in salaries and in the expense of un- 
successful development and exploita- 
tion of patents and mechanical contri- 
vances. 

“Although the registrant states that 
it is engaged in developing, engineer- 
ing and constructing airplanes of the 
‘Crusader’ design,” the record shows 
that only one such plane, the so-called 





Crusader AG4, an experimental ship, 
has been built and flown by the regis- 
trant or its predecessor. Registrant 
can demonstrate no other tangible re- 
sults either of its own or of its par- 
ent’s operations, notwithstanding that 
these companies during the past six 
years have obtained a gross amount of 
$682,099.62 from the continuous “high 
pressure”, if not the fraudulent, sale 
of stock to the public for the express 
purpose of buildinz airplanes of the 
“Crusader” design (formerly called the 
Gyroplane). 

“According to the registration state- 
ment, deferred operating expenses and 
losses, deferred promotion, organiza- 
tion, reorganization and development 
expenses for both these companies ap- 
peared on the balance sheets as aggre- 
gating $633,427.26 at Aug. 14, 1937. 

“This largely represents plain loss,” 
the SEC points out. “It was charged, 
and the record shows, that over $250,- 
000 of these expenses, far from repre- 
senting deferred assets, in fact should 
be written off as losses. 

“The registrant's descripition of its 
business not only conceals the 
adverse engineering reports which ne- 
cessitated abandonment of its an- 
nounced program, but fails to disclose 
that what remains of the monies which 
it has already obtained and the monies 
which it hopes to obtain from the 
public in the future will not be devoted 
to the building of the patented ‘Cru- 
sader’ ships, the outstanding qualities 
of which have been luridly painted in 
registrant’s letters soliciting purchase 
of its stock. . . . The description . 
fails to disclose registrant's previous 
lack of success and the ‘hand to mouth 
existence’ of its enterprises both as 
carried on by itself and by its parent, 
American Gyro Co.” 

By letter of Feb. 5, 1938, the firm 
sought to withdraw its registration 
statement. Application was denied by 
the Commission. 


S. E. C. 














Following is an official summary of 
transactions and holdings of officers, 
directors and principal stockholders of 
corporations with equity securities regis- 
tered, filed with the SEC Jan. 11 to 31. 
Unless otherwise indicated, transactions 
were made in December and holdings 
are as of the end of that month. 

American Airlines, Inc.—C. C. Mose- 
ley, dir., disposed of all of 300 com. 

Bell Aircraft Corp.—J. F. Schoell- 
kopf, Jr. dir., received 2,000 com., in 
liquidation, holding that amount. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp.—Ralph 
M. Singer, off., acquired 1,000 in Oc- 
tober and 500 in November, holding 


2,500. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines—D. D. 
Walker, off., and dir., holds 23,118 com- 
mon vtc. and increased conv. pref. 575 
to 1,880. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.—John K. North- 
rup, off. and dir., (Resigned Jan, 1, 
1938) disposed of all of 700 com. 

Thompson Products Co.—S. Living- 
ston Mather, dir., increased 100 com. 
to 1,200. 2 

Following is a tabulation of equity 
holdings filed by persons becoming of- 
ficers, directors or principal stockholders 
of issuers having any securities regis- 
tered. Month covered is indicated. 

Western Air Express—Alfred Frank, 
director, 12,790 com, Jan. 1938. 


Bellanca Income 
Bellanca Aircraft and _ subsidiaries 
have reported for 1937 a net income 
of $120,265, or 69 cents a capital share, 
as contrasted with a net loss for 1936 
of $62,035. 
Interstate Aircraft 
Interstate Aircraft and Engineering 
Co., reported net income of $7,530 for 
the six months ended October 31. 
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Lockheed Lone Bidder 
For Army Contract 


Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 18—The Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation was the only 
bidder recently for an Army contract 
calling for an indefinite number of 
transport planes. The tactical mission 
of the planes will be to afford high- 
speed transportation for Army person- 
nel but they can also be used to train 
student pilots in multi-engine equip- 
ment. The contract has not been 
awarded to date. 

The plane submitted by the Lockheed 
Corporation for this purpose is an 
adaptation of the Lockheed 12-A com- 
mercial transport. It has a wing span 
of 49 feet, six inches, and an overall 
length of 36 feet, four inches. Powered 
by two Pratt and Whitney Wasp Jr. 
engines, the plane is capable of a top 
speed of 230-mph. and a cruising speed 
of 213-mph. 

Because the contract is divided into 
several lots, the Army is not able to 
say how many transports will be pur- 
chased. 





CONTRACTS 











The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$1,152,375.21, were signed during the 
week ended Feb. 10 by various govern- 
ment agencies: 

American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., goggle lenses, Navy, $16,531.20. 

United Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Aircraft Division, E. Hartford, Conn., 
airplane parts, Navy, $22,468.61. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., airplane engines, Navy, $1,008,- 
217.40. 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., E. Orange, N. J., 
generator assemblies, Army Air Corps, 
$41,766.60. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
assemblies, Navy, $49,819.20. 

Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New 
York City, combat Material, Army Air 
Corps, $13,572.20. 


The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$219,737.05, signed during the week 
ended February 17, by various govern- 
ment agencies: 

Abrams Aerial Survey Corp., Lansing, 
Mich., aerial photography, Agriculture, 
$32,890.40. 

B and G Corp., New York City, spark 
plugs, Army Air Corps, $29,745.00. 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, 


Ohio, spark plugs, Army Air Corps, 
$119,485.65. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y., tachometers, Navy, $14,000.00. 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Jamai- 

ca, L. L., . Y¥., computer Assembly, 

Army Air Corps, $23,616.00. 


Penn-Central Statement 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., 
reported for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 a net loss of $109,781; operat- 
ing revenues $910,000. September 
quarter: Net income $38,146; operating 
revenues $375,000. 


Bell Aircraft 

Net profit for Bell Aircraft Corp., in 
1937 was $43,240 after deductions, equal 
to 25 cents a share on 170,000 common 
shares, compared with a net profit of 
$12,042 for 1936, or seven cents a com- 
mon _ share. Sales for 1937 were 
$1,707,627. Unfilled orders as of Feb. 
15, 1938. amounted to approximately 
$1,200,000. 





I. C. C. AUDIT SHOWS 
DELTA AIR LOSS 


Commission Decides Company Is No; 
Making Unreasonable Profit on 
Finding $13,920 Deficit 


Delta Air Corporation derived p 
unreasonable profit from the operation 
of air mail route 24, from Charleston, 
S. C., to Dallas, Tex., during the period 
April 1, 1936, to May 31, 1937, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap. 
nounced recently after the annual rat, 
review. 

The I.C.C. had decided on July 6 
that the base rate paid on route 24 was 
not fair and reasonable, and raised it 
from 28 cents per airplane mile ap- 
plicable to a base of 63,000 miles per 
month, to 29 cents for a base mileage 
of 105,000 miles. This became effec. 
tive May 12, 1936. 

Real property and equipment at the 
end of the audit period totalled $305.. 
481 with depreciation reducing the net 
book value to $191,605. At that time 
the carrier's flying equipment consisted 
of 4 Lockheed Electras, one Stinson A 
one Pitcairn, 12 Wright Whirlwind 
engines, 4 Lycomings and one Wright 
J67. 

During the first six months of 1936. 
there was a net deficit of $24,000 from 
operations. Adjustment of this amount 
to reflect the additional mail pay due 
the carrier for service subsequent to 
May 12, 1936, would reduce the deficit 
by less than $2,000. 

For the 11 months of the audit 
period, the carrier's books record a net 
deficit from operations of $13,920. Re- 
corded revenues totalled $435,622 of 
which $282,534, or 64.86%, represents 
mail compensation and $144,436, or 
33.16%, passenger revenue. Operating 
expenses for the period aggregated 
$444,201. 

During the 11 month period the 
carrier flew 1,095,254 airplane miles, of 
which 1,005,827 were in  mail-pay 
service. A total of 10,344 revenue pas- 
sengers were carried 3,116,883 revenue 
passenger miles. No off-line service 
was operated. 

Payroll expense for the period ag- 
gregated $188,396. During a represen- 
tative month, February, 1937, this ex- 
pense was $17,047, distributed $767 to 
administration, $1,053 to general offices, 
$6,900 to operations, $1,031 to traffic, 
and $7,296 to flying personnel. At the 
close of the audit period, the carrier 
employed 115 persons in its airline 
operations, three of whom were part- 
time employes. 


Cessna Sells 15 Planes 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 21—Dwane 
Wallace, president of Cessna Aircraft 
Co., has announced the sale of fifteen 
C-38 Airmaster Cessna cabin planes in 
one order to Cessna Sales of California 
Co., owned by Mal Carberry. Amount 
of the order is $105,000. Carberry has 
leased Hangar 3 at Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Airport. The order is one of the 
largest in Wichita im years. Cessna 
has also sold a plane to Soreen 
Topalian, wealthy Syrian, for delivery 
to Italy from where it will be flown 
on a tour of North Africa and thence 
to Bagdad where it will be based. 
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HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 





Bristol, Pennsylvania 





Phone Bristol 867 
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American 


Piper Cub Files SEC Statement For 


New Offering; 680 Sales 


Balance Sheet Reveals Assets 


in °37 


$395.770: New Model Being 


Developed With More Powerful Motor 


per Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa. Feb. 10 filed with the Securities 
Exchange Commission a registra- 


ti statement covering 21,500 shares 
60 cents convertible preferred stock 
no par, 244,437 shares common stock, 
$1 par and subscription warrants for 

00 shares common 

iits of one preferred share and 
war ants for two shares of common 
sti are to be offered at S10 a unit. 
Th public will not be offered the re- 

ng warrants relating to 57,000 
shares of stock. 

(ft the common shares now regis- 
tet 80,000 are outstanding, 53,750 
are eserved for conversion, 100,000 are 
to be issued on exercise of warrants 

ind 10,687 may be sold to J. E. Swan 


underwriters. 


& de 

e offering will be made as soon 
1S yssible after the effective date of 
the registration statement. 


et proceeds will be used approxi- 
mately as follows: 

To repay W. T. Piper $15.500 paid by 
on account of the purchase price 
of the plant and $1,979.61 representing 
part of the advances made by him to 


the predecessor company; total. $17.- 
479.61. 

To pay note delivered to J. E. Swan 
& Co., to evidence an advance of funds 
applied by the issuer to pay part of the 
purchase price of the plant, $14,500. 

T repay outstanding bank loans 
$25.000. 

T pay estimated expense of issue 
$28,836.76. 


To increase inventory and materials 
8.500. 

To add to working capital. $29,250. 
Since few or tne subscription war- 
rants now outstanding and to be is- 
i are expected to be exercised soon. 
it is impossible to determine specific 
purposes for which the funds, if any. 
h may be so received will be used. 
nder terms of an agreement between 


William T. Piper, president, treasurer 
and director (the holder of all the pres- 
ently outstanding stock) and J. E. Swan 
& Co. underwriter, Mr. Piper has 
greed, upon request of Swan & Co, to 


increase the Board of Directors to seven, 
clecting to the board three persons des- 
ignited by that firm. No such request 
has been made as the new directors are 
not yet determined. 

irsuant to an agreement 
lr. Piper, Gordon M. Curtis, 
Pa. who performed services for the 
predecessor and aided Piper in obtain- 
ng the financing contemplated by this 
cgistration statement, is to receive from 
Piper 6.000 shares of common stock and 
an option to buy such number of shares 


with W 
Milford, 


tf common stock issued hereafter to 
Pi pursuant to the exercise of sub- 
scription warrants owned by Piper, at a 
price per share equal to the subscription 
pri which, when added to the 6,000 


s, Shall equal 6% of the then out- 
standing common stock of the issuer 

1¢ agreement provides that (a) the 
obligations of Mr. Piper are conditional 
upon J. E. Swan & Company's purchas- 
nd paying for at least 10,000 shares 
ot such convertible preferred stock; (b) 


in case Swan & Co., purchases at 
le 10,000 shares but does not pur- 
ch the full 21,500 shares, the num- 
ber of shares of common stock de- 
livvrable by Mr. Piper to Curtis is 


0 >¢ reduced pro rata and the num- 
ber of shares of such stock to which 
suc) options relates shall also be re- 
cucd pro rata; and (c) shares of com- 


mon stock received by Mr. Curtis pur- 
Suant to this agreement shall be de- 
posited under a voting trust agreement. 


The 


issuer disclaims any admission that 


Mr. Curtis is or was a promoter of the 
issu 


Stock authorized and now outstand- 
ing: Convertible preferred stock (cu- 
mulative dividends at the rate of 60¢ 
a share a year), 21,500 shares author- 
ized, none outstanding; Common stock 
250,000 authorized, 80,000 outstanding 
Portion of capital stock paid up: all 
Dividend rate: none. 

The articles of incorporation provide 
that the convertible preferred stock shall 
have a stated capital of not more than 
$10 a share. 
borrowed 


On Nov. 17, 1937, issuer 
from each of two Lock Haven banks 
the sum of $32,500 and delivered to 
each same day its bond for $32,500, 
maturing Nov. 17, 1942, at 4%, pro- 
viding for amortization at the rate of 
$1,000 a year, which are secured by a 
first mortgage on the land and build- 
ings of the issuer. 

The predecessor was formed in 
March, 1931, by C. G. Taylor and Wil- 
liam T. Piper, and there was acquired 
through Piper the assets, upon sale in 
bankruptcy, of Taylor Bros. Aircraft 
Corp., organized in 1929. Connection 
of C. G. Taylor with the predecessor 
ceased in February, 1936. Reorganiza- 
tion was completed Nov. 12, 1937, 


name being altered to the present title, 
and the following officials announced 

W. T. Piper, president and treasurer ; 
Theodore V. Weld, vice president; W. 
C. Jamouneau, chief engineer; W. T 
Piper, Jr., secretary and assistant treas- 


urer. 

The amount estimated to be paid 
from Nov. 13, 1937 to Nov. 12, 1938 
to each officer follows: president and 
treasurer, $7,500; vice president, $1,- 
664 plus sales commissions; chief en- 
gineer, $1,950; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, $1,300. Each director will 
be paid a fee of $10 for each meeting 
attended. 

The company balance sheet as of 


Nov. 13, 1937, showed assets and lia- 
bilities of $395,770.24. 

The financial statement reveals that 
there is in advanced stage of develop- 
ment a new model Cub with higher 
horsepower-rated engine, side by side 
seating instead of tandem, and dual 
controls, designed for general private 
flying. 


Sales of the predecessor and present 


companies are reported as _ follows: 
1931 20; 1932—21; 1933— 16; 
1934—70; 1935—206; 1936—541; 
1937—680, including 54 sales in for- 
eign countries. January, 1938, sales 
were 27 

Real property is owned in fee, sub- 
ject to a mortgage of $65,000 and con- 
sists of 161% acres in Lock Haven, the 
two-story plant of approximately 90,- 
000 square feet, 10 two-story frame 
houses. The plant and buildings (for- 


merly the Susquehanna Silk Mills) are 
carried on the balance sheet at its 
cost to issuer, $95,000 plus $1,146.64 
representing accrued taxes 
J. V. Martin Files Answer 

James V. Martin, who has suits 
totalling $100,000,000 pending against 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Association 
and other defendants, has filed an ex- 
tended bill of particulars in Federal 
Court in New York on demand of 
the defendants. 


Clark Buys Duramold 
Clark Aircraft Corporation, 1 Park 
Lane. Hagerstown. Md., has acquired 
the interests of the Duramold Aircraft 
Corporation, which has been a subsidi- 
ary of the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation. 
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Argentina Buys Most 
U.S. Planes In January 


leading buyer of 


engines and 


Argentina, the 
American aircraft, 
sories during the entire year 
maintained its lead during 
buying 32,449,125 worth of 


acces- 

1937 
January, 

materials 


Poland rose from sixth place in De- 
cember to second in January, replacing 
Japan, which dropped to fifth. Seven 
teen countries were granted licenses 
for aircraft products in excess of $10, 
000. They are as follows 
Tere . $2,449. 125.00 
Tt. showsnsanboseens 541,750.00 
DR ¢evvadedeane tb nees 526,812.00 
Netherlands 509,845.40 
Japan 493,458.00 
DT: ~nheseedences 396,253.50 
China 371,583.50 
Canada 224,160.15 
DT. >. secechesseeecseueae 184,437.00 
Venezuela 117,370.00 
Mexico 114,905.00 
Australia 104.982 .00 
Cuba 75,330.00 
Great Britain, Northern Ire- 

land 68.811.00 
Netherlands Indies 45.290.00 
Sweden 31,590.35 
Brazil 30,323.15 

Other countries which bought small- 


er amounts included Chile, Costa Rica, 
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FRANK AMBROSE, INC. 


Dealers and Exporters 


AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PART SUPPLIES 


Whi itestone 


New York 








German Giant Crashes 


Germany's largest transport 
the four-engined Junkers 90 
near Dessau, Germany, on Feb 
was destroyed factory crew 
was aboard. Two were killed 


other three escaped by parachutes 


plane 


crashed 


8, and 


of five 
and the 


The 


plane banked sharply to turn while fly- 


ing at 
were 


top speed 
carried in 


Jan. 15 
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Angeles, 


Los 


Coasters 
Jan. 17 


West 


Pictures of this plane 


the issue of 


Lose Out 


Coast- 


ers are beginning to find out that doors 


to TWA 


ments 


s clerical 


are closed here 


and = traffic 


because of 


depart 


union- 





F G : ization. TWA is only airline in which 
om suatemala, Norway, Switzer- ofc employees are organized. Under 
and, and the Union of South Africa union rule, if there is a vacancy, pres- 
r = ' * ent employees on the line get first 
New Beadle ‘r Line in Canada crack at bidding for the job, and 
Regina, Feb. 5—Decision has been eastern employees usually want to grab 
reached to establish a feeder line be- up posts 
tween Regina and Prince Albert, to - 
Start operating simultaneously with Bob Buck Weds 
Trans-Canada, it was announced yester- Robert N Buck. 24 whe holds Sour. 
: s ; > teen fiying records and who now is a 
day by T. G. Davis, attorney-general pilot on TWA, reaped a harvest of 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, newspaper space Feb 19-21 when 
North Battleford and Prince Albert weather prevented him from getting to 
ll be id | link T his own wedding He was scheduled 
wi served directly, linking Trans- to be married to Miss Jean Pearsall at 
Canada with the established transport Westfield. N. J.. on Feb. 19 but planes 
: ) ; A Sask ’ ‘ in which he was fiying were held up 
0 gaa . Goldfields, Sask., Yellow twice by weather. at Albuquerque and 
knife, N.W.T., and other northern a¢ Kansas City. He came on through 
points by train from Chicago and was mar- 
ee ried two days later. Feb. 21, leaving 
~ . . immediately with his bride for the 
Does Continental’s Overhaul west coast 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Dec. 17—United - . 
Air Lines is now doing all motor New Maryland U. Svetecser 
2 i) . ’ Berkeley. Cal. Feb. 16—John Younger 
overhaul work for Continental Air professor of mechanical engineering at 
Lines, according to W. P. Hoare, the University of California has been 
superintendent of United's repair base appointed head - ine Colleges of 
re The ’ . . Aeronautics and Mechanica engineer- 
here The ae “aa also does over- ing at the University of Maryland and 
haul work for Western Air Express will resign here June 
“ Y ‘ 7 a m,’ “ry” ‘ r 
LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ending Feb. 12 Week Ending Feb. 19 
Net Net . 
High Low Change _ Sales High Low Change _ Sales 
Aviation Cp. of Del 37% 31, 2.200 334 31 5.600 
Bendix Aviation . 123, 11%4 4.500 13 12 , 3,800 
Boeing Airplane 297% 27! 15.100 29'% 26! 1 15.200 
Consolidated Aircraft 16%2 15 —1, 4.600 153, 147%, ' 3.800 
Curtiss-Wright 43, 4 1, 10.400 415 4}, 12 800 
Curtiss-Wright A 16', 15's 1, 5.300 1614 155 35 5.600 
Douglas Aircraft 407, 37'4 34 12 800 40! 37'4 1 12 700 
Glenn L. Martin .. 18 1634 5 5.400 1734 16! a4 3,700 
Natl. Aviation Corp. .. 815 83, 1, 1,400 8, 77 ly 600 
N. American Aviation 914 83, 8.400 9 8', 1, 6.600 
Sperry Corp , 197% 18!, 14.900 197% 183, 34 13.209 
Thompson Products 1315 127, 1 300 14 13 15 900 
. Hira eap Ae 714 615 ar 3,800 67% 615 14 2.200 
United Air Lines . 81, 7, —i, 5.500 77, 7's 4g 3.700 
United Aircraft 237, 2115 33 23,100 4 225, 1, 14,300 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ending Feb. 12 Week Ending Feb. 19 
Net Ne 
High Low Change Sales High Low C hange Sales 
Aero Supply A ... 15 15 1, 500 
Aero Supply B : 31% 3 15 600 315 342 +4 100 
American Airlines 10', 9', 14 1,200 10', 10 1, 1,700 
Beech Aircraft 13, 134 1, 200 15 115 14 200 
Bell Aircraft ; 13'> 1314 1 200 1314 13 14 500 
Bellanca Aircraft 33,4 354 38 200 4 4 1, 300 
Breeze Corp. ...... Not Listed Not Listed 
Brewster Aero. .... 51% 43, —', 1.500 5 434 14 1.600 
Fairchild Aviation 338 31% 3, 1,200 3! 3 ay 300 
Irving Chute Co. 113, 10 13, 400 1134 11! 33 300 
Lockheed Air . 83, 83, 38 6.300 85,, 8', 1, 3.800 
Pan American Air 1534 15, —4 1,7 163% 143, 15 2.300 
Seversky Ajircraft 2 800 2 13, le 1,200 
Waco Aircraft... Not Listed 234 234 1% 100 
Western Air Express 314 314 1, 100 Not Listed 
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Chargeurs a: 


Takes Another Sikorsky 7 
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AST year Chargeurs Réunis, famous French steam- 
ship line... through its newly-formed subsidiary 
Aero Maritime... opened a 3,000 mile air service 
along the west coast of Africa between Dakar and 
Pointe Noire. . . selecting for this operation a fleet A 
of three Sikorsky amphibions. These Sikorskys have 
performed so brilliantly that increasing patronage has 


. 


required additional equipment a ie alg Another S-43 1s 





now on the way. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT V 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





